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| Roofs from Africa 


Wirn asbestos, as with most things, there is a good, 
, a,better and a best kind. The best, with extra-long 
fibres, is found only in southern Africa. 

Ordinary, short-whiskered asbestos combined with 
} cement and poured into a mold makes a good roofing 
, shingle. But it is brittle. 

A wet mix of this long-fibred asbestos and Portland 
cement, laid in paper-thin layers several plies thick, 





hydraulically compressed, makes a shingle that defies 

time itself. The cement coated long fibres intertwine 
| and knit into a compact mass that is fire-proof, frost- 
\ proof, water-proof, age-proof. 


And so to Cape Town the American Insulation 
Company of Philadelphia go for asbestos. Most appro- 
, priately, they call their product Eternit Shingles. 

The selling point here is as clean cut as a cameo. 
Concentrated advertising is teaching home owners and 
home builders and architects the difference between 
good asbestos shingles and Eternit, the kind that roof- 
ing engineers say will last forever. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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FARMERS WILL BUILD Vou 


building boom is shifting from town to 
country. Hov 


CEMENT by the millions of barrels will be 
sold to farmers in 1925. 
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Scientific Research as F irst Aid to 
Right Advertising 


How Chemist, Manufacturer and Salesman Work Together to Build 
Profits and Make World Better 


By John Gabbert Bowman 


Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh 


[Eprrorta, Nore: The American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, at its 
recent annual meeting in Chicago, de- 
cided to inaugurate a research depart- 
ment to the end that the member agencies 
might be assured of scientifically correct 
premises upon which to base the mer- 
chandising efforts of their clients. On 
the evening of the day that this action 
was taken, Dr. John Gabbert Bowman, 
Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, made a speech (which is repro- 
duced here substantially in full) at a 
dinner given by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and the advertising agents. 
The proximity of the two events was not 
staged. It all came as a matter of 
happy coincidence. Yet it would be diffi- 

it to conceive a stronger brief to justify 
the wise action of the advertising agents 
than that afforded by Dr. Bowman’s ad- 

We take pleasure, therefore, in 
presenting the following report of the 
address, We regard it as a distinct and 
important contribution to current adver- 
tising thought and literature. What these 
plain, modest chemists have done and are 
doing at the Mellon Institute (doing as 
an ordinary day’s work without making 
any fuss or bid for applause) shows how 
strong. a team advertising and higher 
education can make when they are prop- 
erly harnessed together.] 


JUDGING by the amount of 
¥ trouble that a man has in a 
single university, I suspect that you 
have troubles, too; perhaps plenty 
of them. You have to solve social 
problems, scientific problems, and 
economic problems. If I can, this 
evening, 1 want to throw out a 
principle or two that may help us 
to see our way through some of 
these problems. 

Having trouble, you know, is 
not new. We always have that. 
But let us turn back about sev- 


enty-five to one hundred years 
and see what problems men strug- 
gled with then and how they 
found their way through them. 

The problems of those days 
were primarily ones of household 
comfort. Our grandfathers and 
grandmothers went about their 
cabins with candles for light. 
They had wells, and the water 
was frequently bad. Diphtheria 
took hundreds of thousands of 
children. Clothes were made at 
home; much of the cloth was 
made at home, and shoes were 
made at home. Cooking utensils 
were luxuries. In one or two 
pots, perhaps some of you remem- 
ber, the household cooking was 
done over an open fire. There 
was no such thing as abdominal 
surgery. When a man got what 
is now called appendicitis, they 
called it intestinal fever and the 
fever was usually fatal. Life for 
men and women was work, work, 
work. When men and women 
were fifty years of age, they were 
old. 

Now all of that is changed. 
You can scarcely think of a con- 
venience in your house that you 
lack. No, we take all of our 
present luxury for granted. But 
how did this vast change come 
about? 

Well, beginning about 1840, in 
a small and humble way, the col- 
leges and universities started 
laboratories of chemistry, . of 
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physics, and of biology. The re- 
sult is that about 80 per cent of 
all the luxuries and conveniences 
of your house and of mine came 
out of those laboratories. 

In industry we have nearly a 
parallel situation. About 80 per 
cent of the modern industrial 
processes and of the new mate- 
rials of industry had their begin- 
nings in- college and _ university 
laboratories. Our present perfec- 
tion in the making of steel, alumi- 
num, and glass is the work of 
university chemists. Let rue cite 
a few other illustrations. 

Professor Watt, of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, working in a 
humble laboratory, invented the 
governor of a steam engine and 
made the engine useful. Profes- 
sor Faraday, in London, discov- 
ered the laws of magnetic induc- 
tion which made the telephone 
possible, and the dynamo, as well 
as. practically all of our modern 
electrical appliances. The great- 
est of all of these university re- 
search workers was Pasteur, in 
Paris. He discovered the exis- 
tence and the control of bacteria. 
By doing this he saved the silk 
business, and created the canning 
business. In addition, he length- 
ened the average life of human 
beings about difteen years. 

Professor Langley, working at 
the University of Pittsburgh, 
worked out the principles of re- 
sistance to gravity by planes mov- 
ing through the air and made pos- 
sible the airplane. 

The romance of science in the 
last seventy-five years is the 
greatest romance of the world. 
But for all of that, modern 
science developed in a haphazard, 
wasteful, impractical way. It 
muddled along. Further, there 
was an attitude nearly of con- 
tempt on the part of industry to- 
ward the university laboratory. 

Along about 1907 a professor 
at the University of Kansas by 
the name of R. K. Duncan began 
to say that if industry would take 
hold of scientific research, organ- 
ize it, make it systematic, give it a 
definite purpose, and bring it into 
contact with industry, we should 
get results with speed and with 
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* ° . 
merit beyond anything that the 


haphazard method offered. Dun. 
can was a crusader. He talked 
wrote, and lived his idea about 
the mission of science. 

Finally, Andrew W. Mellon 
(you have heard of him as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury) read one of 
Mr. Duncan’s papers. Then he sent 
for Duncan, talked the matter 
over with him, and gave the man 
a chance to go on his crusade. By 
this I mean that Mr. Mellon with 
his brother, R. B. Mellon, built a 
twenty-room laboratory for Mr. 
Duncan, just as Duncan wanted 
it. Duncan then induced twenty 
industries to co-operate with him 
in working out their respective 
problems. Success came fast. 
The little building was soon over- 
crowded, and the Mellons built a 
second laboratory very much 
larger, which is known today as 
Mellon Institute. 

A. W. Mellon then clarified the 
purpose of the Institute in three 
statements. He said its purpose 
was, first, to show industry that 
Systematic scientific —_ research 
would pay in dollars and cents; 
second, to produce a group of 
practically trained scientific men 
for the industries; and third, to 
make for the common welfare by 
producing new materials, new 
processes, and cheaper and better 
materials. 

May I say a word about A. W. 
Mellon? He is a quiet, modest 
man, simple in all his habits of 
life. One could be marvelously 
fooled in forming a judgment of 
him on slight acquaintance. The 
man’s leadership lies in sheer 
ability to take a problem which 
seems to be complex, to pull it to 
pieces, to reduce it to its simplest 
form, and to show the way out. 
He can do this with accuracy and 
speed, amazing accuracy and 
speed. He has shown that he has 
this power in the field of science, 
in industry, and in government. 
In this ability, which he uses al- 
ways with fairness to others, we 
have had no man in the history of 
this country rise to such a height 
except, perhaps, Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Now a word about Mellon In- 
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Non-poisonous 


HEN the Zonite trademark flashed 

into public view, a new antiseptic 
era was born. Perhaps the new era really 
began with the Carrel-Dakin solution in the 
war hospitals of France. But one thing is 
certain: it entered the home in the form of 
Zonite. And today, a public formerly ap- 
prehensive of poisonous compounds finds 
in Zonite a safe, non-poisonous, antiseptic 
servant - in - the - house—actually a more 
powerful germicide than pure carbolic acid. 
What an advertising story ; what an amazing 
background for a typical McCann perform- 
ance in “Truth Well Told!” 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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stitute and the idea of a close link 
between industry and science. At 
the beginning of the Institute 
there was scarcely an out-and-out 
industrial laboratory in the coun- 
try. Did the idea succeed? The 
answer is that 90 per cent of the 
problems undertaken at the Insti- 
tute have been worked out suc- 
cessfully. Let us look at an in- 
stance or two: 

A company wanted to make a 
fly screen that would stand up 
many years through all weather. 
What metal or alloy would serve 
in a practical way? The Institute 
took the problem. The chemists 
there built a glass room. Then 
they made an analysis of the air, 
the acid in the air, and the other 
contents of the air; and then in- 
tensified the air in that glass room 
accordingly, until they could pro- 
duce about twenty years of 
weather in two weeks. They then 
put into this room some fly screen 
of various materials; some made 
of alloys, for example, some of 
Monel Metal, and some of iron. 
In twenty years of weather, the 
iron screen was just a little row 
of rust on the floor of the 
room. Some of the screens were 
badly corroded. The Monel Metal 
screen stood up. Now are not 
just such facts, carried to a com- 
plete analysis, what industry 
wants? Are not such facts what 
you need in writing advertising 
copy? Upon such facts you can 
write copy that you will not be 
afraid of later. 

Let me take another illustra- 
tion. There was a baker in Pitts- 
burgh who wanted to know all 
about the making of bread. He 
wanted to be more than merely 
clever in selling bread; he wanted 
the truth about how to make, the 
most wholesome and most eco- 
nomical bread. He took his prob- 
lem to the Institute. There, two 
chemists were set to work upon it. 
Their laboratory looked like a 
kitchen and smelled like a kit- 
chen. The first thing they did 
was to take ordinary yeast, put it 
under the microscope, pick out 
the different looking cells in that 
yeast, and culture each one until 
they had a whole batch of yeast 
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made from each single cell select- 
ed. Then they made bread with 
some of the yeast of each batch. 
They analyzed the bread thus 
made from every angle. They de- 
termined how much flour each 
kind of yeast broke down, how 
much sugar it destroyed, and 
what was the character of the gas 
that it produced. Finally they 
found a rod-shaped cell of yeast 
under the microscope, cultured it, 
made bread with it, and found 
that the gas produced by it was 
not all carbon dioxide, only one- 
third being carbon dioxide, and 
the rest hydrogen. They found 
that hydrogen, being a lighter 
gas, produced bread of much 
finer texture. They found -also 
that this particular yeast did not 
break down so large a percentage 
of the flour. In other words, the 
new yeast would save 2 per cent 
more of flour than any other 
yeast known. The new yeast also 
did not break down the sugar as 
other yeast did; it saved 20 per 
cent of the sugar. In these dis- 
coveries an enormous saving was 
effected; and, on top of that, the 
flavor was. distinctly _ better. 
Other bread improvements fol- 
lowed. The outcome was that the 
Pittsburgh baker could make a 
better bread at less cost than his 
competitors. He became a na- 
tional leader in the baking busi- 
ness. . 

For some time we have been 
working upon the value of gela- 
tin as a food. Is gelatin a good 
food? What can be claimed 
honestly for it as a food? We 
are finding out. 

Here is another illustration: In 
the old days about Pittsburgh 
there were miles and miles of 
coke ovens of the bee-hive type, 
producing the coke for use m 
making steel. The smoke an 
heat and gas that rose from these 
ovens gave Pittsburgh a_ bad 
name. Today most of the coke 
ovens, working twenty-four hours 
a day, give off no smoke. The 
smoke is pumped into oil. The 
smoke and the oil are all mixed 
up together; then the chemicals 
of the smoke are taken out of the 
oil. At one plant the ammonium 
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NEEDLECRAFT'S 
BIGGEST YEAR 


The 12 issues of Needlecraft 
Magazine ending with Decem- 
ber 1924 contained more lines 
of paid advertising than any 12 
issues in its history. 





And business running intomany 
thousands of dollars was re- 
fused because the copy or 
merchandise did not measure 
up to the Needlecraft standard. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 





Member A. B. C. 
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sulphate alone that comes in this 
way from the smoke produces 
each year, through its use as 
fertilizer, about 9,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. 

Other problems at the Institute 
have to do with laundering and 
garment cleaning, the making of 
fiber containers, stove enamel, rat 
poison, brick to be used in the 
steel and glass furnaces, wood 
chemicals, metal ware, and many 
problems that are concerned with 
values of food. The result is that 
today research laboratories exist 
among the great industries from 
coast to coast. The method of 
work and the inspiration of these 
laboratories came, first, from the 
lovable long-haired professor, 
Robert Kennedy Duncan, and, 
second, from Andrew W. Mellon 
and his brother R. B. Mellon, who 
together gave Mr. Duncan his op- 
portunity. 

Out of it all we have learned 
this: We do not need to wait in 
these days for the genius in order 
to solve a scientific problem. We 
have no chemical geniuses at Mel- 
lon Institute. We have just plain, 
thoroughly trained chemists who 
think from fact to fact and who 
know what it means to begin 
square on the minute in the morn- 
ing to work upon a definite proj- 
ect. On each Saturday noon 
each chemist makes a written re- 
port of progress. That report 
goes to the industry for which the 
work is being done. Do college 
professors ordinarily work on a 
system like that? The plain fact 
is that scientific research general- 
ly has been so tremendously rich 
in possibilities that even without 
system and clear-cut purpose men 
have produced great results. With 
system and clear-cut purpose work 
in science will progress by swifter 
bounds. 

We are in the midst, it seems to 
me, of the greatest era of prog- 
ress in science that the world has 
ever seen; and, perhaps, better 
than this, we shall soon learn to 
apply to problems of our social 
life, to problems of psychology, 
of government, of economics, the 
same kind of accuracy, clear 
thinking, and method that we ap- 
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ply in chemistry, physics, and 
biology. We need men to ap 
proach our social problems, for 
example, in an open-minded way, 
free from religious prejudice and 
all flabby sentiment, men who can 
think from fact to fact even in 
this field of indefinite units of 
measure. When, for example, the 
problem of discontent among any 
class of people is approached in 
this way, we shall probably get 
facts which will indicate the best 
way out. 


REQUISITES OF GREATNESS 


Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
in a relatively new profession. | 
have a profound respect for your 
power and for your intelligence, 
but may I say a few words to 
you that may sound like talk from 
a Dutch uncle? The three things 
that will make you members of a 
great profession are, first, that 
you possess sound technical abil- 
ity and intelligence which you use 
in your work. Second, that you 
have ordinary honesty in all that 
you think and do. Third, that 
you act always with a motive of 
service. You have no claim to 
membership in a great profession 
except that these qualities are in 
you. 

These very qualities are the 
things that we require of 4 
teacher in a university. What 
makes a great teacher is not pri- 
marily what he says to his class. 
It is the stuff that shines out of 
his life somehow into the lives of 
the students. His essential mes- 
sage goes without words. Just 
think for a moment of the men or 
women who have most influenced 
you. Do you remember what they 
said? Or do you remember a feel- 
ing that a life illuminated your 
life, gave you a motive to be hon- 
est, sincere, intelligent? Men and 
women of that kind are the only 
ones who will ever make a great 
university, or a great profession 
out of advertising, or newspaper 
and magazine work. You hav¢ 
actually to be the man 1 
want other people to be. V hen 
you do that, the result will/ show 
in all that you write, news/ or ad- 

(Continued on page (166) 
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The Value of a Retail Sales 
Laboratory 


How Armstrong Linoleum Followed Up the Success of One of Its Retail 


Merchants 


"THERE is real selling copy to 
be had in the use of a retailer 
as a sales laboratory by a manu- 
facturer. A campaign run by 
Armstrong Linoleum from Sep- 


monition of “Sink or swim on 
your own record.” The new man 
consequently went out to sell in- 
stead of waiting for buyers to 
come in. With samples under his 





tember 15 to October 24 in 179 arm he called upon the drug 
newspapers in sev- 

enty-nine oe 

cities gives specific : 

authority to this a- § Armstrong's Linoleum 
sertion. for Every Floor in the House 


In that particular 
campaign there could 
be found copy under 
a heading such as 
“Today, the Smart 
Shop Has a Modern 
Linoleum Floor,” that 
sought to sell retail 
merchants on the use 
of Armstrong lino- 
leum as a_ covering An 
for their store floors. 

The impetus to use 
such copy and to seek 
such a sales outlet 
came as a result of 
the knowledge of 
what one retailer of 
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eye on the sales meth- 
ods of its retailers and 
was able to spot a 
good selling idea. 

Of course, the com- 
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Co, Dalias of Texas, Fort Worth 











Asmstnonc Conx Company, Makers of Cork Products since 1860 
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rum Division, Lawcasten, Paxnsvivania 





pany had always rec- 
ommended linoleum 
floors for stores, but, 
as S. E. Conybeare, advertising 
manager of the company, puts it, 
the importance of the idea had 
never been stressed until this cer- 
tain retail merchant had pointed 
the way. 

This particular retail merchant 
had put a man in charge of his 
linoleum department with the ad- 
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A RETAIL SALESMAN INSPIRED THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


stores, smart specialty shops, con- 
fectioners, shoe dealers and other 
types of retail shops. Today, there 
are more stores in that city with 
linoleum floors than in any city of 
similar size in the United States. 
There, indeed, was proof of the 
actual existence of a big outlet for 
the manufacturer. This retailer’s 
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~ Musical Instruments 


Do you sell them ? 






A questionnaire just completed indicates 
that over 100,000 of the readers of The 
Youth’s Companion expect to buy some 
musical instrument in the near future. 





It also indicates that over 500,000 mem- 
bers of Youth’s Companion families are 
now playing or learning to play one or 
more instruments. 


Will they buy yours ? 
¢ © 


The Youth’s Companion 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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linoleum man went even farther. 
He sought sales in a field closely 
allied with the retail shop. It was 
his idea that if the retailer could 
so readily be sold, then it would 
not be hard to sell doctors, dentists 
and other professional men. 

He got an order from one of the 
leading physicians of the town, 
took photographs of the offices, 
and then, armed with those photo- 
graphs and with samples of lino- 
leum, sold his new: market. He 
now has installed linoleum floors 
in two out of every three doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices in his city. 

Incidentally, in that market as 
well as in the retail shop field, this 
salesman is figuring on repeat 
business for some time to come, 
since shops and doctors and den- 
tists occasionally move their loca- 
tions. 

This particular experience has 
been related in detail so manufac- 
turers might have ‘the complete 
story of the development of this 
idea. 

At the outset only one use of 
the experience by the Armstrong 
company was reported. Other 
manufacturers, however, should be 
told that the company has not 
stopped short on this idea by lim- 
iting its use to the consumer. That 
company has realized that it has 
uncovered a genuine “How to Do 
It” story to pass on to its other 
retailers. 

From what has been set forth 
here it is certain that the rewards 
for the manufacturer who will 
keep his eyes on his retailers’ sell- 





ing activities are obvious and plain. 


Priggen Company Account for 


Spafford 


The George H. Priggen Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of Priggen steel 
garages and the Hiddon humidifier, has 


placed its advertising account with The 


Spafford Company, Ine., Boston, adver- 
tising agency, of that city. A news- 
paper campaign is planned. 





W. G. Palmer to Join 
J. Walter Thompson 


William G. Palmer, president of the 
W. S. Hill Company of New York, will 
become a member of the staff of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
on November 1. 
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C. M. Kittle Made President 
of Sears, Rvuevuck 


Charles M. Kittle, for some years se. 
nior vice-president of the Illinois Cen. 
tral Railroad, has been elected president 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company. Julius 
Rosenwald, who has been head of the 
mail-order house for fifteen years and 
was one of its founders, becomes chair. 
man of the board of directors. 

Robert E. Wood, who recently was 
vice-president and general merchandise 
manager of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

Doering and Lessing Rosenwald 
will | continue as vice-presidents. 


Bensdorphs ‘Cocoa Advertised 
in New Campaign 


A_ new advertising campaign is being 
conducted on Bensdorphs Royal Dutch 
Cocoa by the Stephan L. Bartlett 
Company, Boston, which is the Unite¢ 
States distributor. Newspapers art 
ae used. The Wood, Putnam § 

Wood Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Boston, is directing this cam 
paign. 


Canadian Newspaper Cam- 
paign for Gillette Razor 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Montreal, informs the 
trade in business-paper advertising that 
it plans a “bigger, broader advertising 
campaign than ever before in the lead- 
ing daily newspapers from coast to 
coast,”” which will feature a new slogan, 
“A Gillette for Every Face; A Price 
for Every Pocket.’ 


Innovation Trunk Account 
with Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


The, advertising account of the Inno- 
vation Trunk Company, New York, 
been placed with Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., advertising agency, of thaf 
city. 

Briarcliff Lodge Hotel, Inc., Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., also has placed its adver- 
tising account with this agency. 


Frank Presbrey Heads 
Coolidge Advertising League 


Frank Presbrey, president of the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York, 
advertising agency, has been made 
chairman of the National Coolidge Ad- 
vertising League. This league is com- 
posed of voters in the advertising field 
throughout the country who favor the 
election of Coolidge and Dawes. 


Babbitt Account for United 


Advertising Agency 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York, Bab- 
bitt’s Cleanser and Babbitt’s Lye, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
United Advertising Agency, also of that 
city, effective January 1, 
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The Only Buffalo 


Newspaper 


which gained in paid 
display advertising each 
consecutive month, 
from April to Septem- 
ber inclusive, of 1924, 
over the figures for 
1923. 





=i BUFFALO TIMES 2% 


Evening 
NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 





New York National Representatives Chicago 


Detroit VERREE& CONKLIN, Inc. San Francisco 
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On Sunday oN 


HE Chicago Radio Show 

opens at the Coliseum on 
Tuesday, November 18, and 
continues through Sunday, 
November 23. 


And on Sunday, November 
16, the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner will issue a special 
Radio supplement dedicated 
to the Radio Show and 
edited with regard for Radio 
as an important cultural and 
educational influence in the 
home. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 





Oct. 30, 
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ovember 16 


HIS special section will 
go into “Over a Million” 
homes that make up the reader- 
audience of the Sunday Herald 


and Examiner. 


Manufacturers of Radio equip- 
ment and accessories will find 
in this tremendous reader- 
group an attentive, responsive 
audience for their advertising 
messages. 


Reservations for space in the 
special Radio supplement 
should be made now. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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HAPPY RADIO. 
“NEW YEAR!” 


The Chicago Daily News wishes dealers 
and manufacturers of radio renewed and 
increasing prosperity in the “new year” 
now dawning. It “points with pride” to the 
achievements of the industry in Chicago in 
past months, and the resulting harvest now 
awaiting radio manufacturers and dealers 
who heed the call to “come and get it.” 
The Daily News is, and was from the very 
beginning, an ardent patron of radio in 
Chicago. “The fun of it,” as well as the 
potentialities of the industry, have led it to 
extend every assistance to fans and the trade 
in Chicago. The Daily News was the first 
newspaper in Chicago to erect a broadcast- 
ing station, and is today the only paper in 
Chicago that owns and operates its own 
station—WMAQ. For the coming season 
it has planned a radio program—editorial 
and broadcasting—that will meet the grow- 
ing needs of the fans and the trade in 
Chicago. Radio advertisers will accord- 
ingly find in The Daily News a medium 
holding the keen interest of the fans—a 
medium in which their advertising will in- 
fluence the buying interest of the great 
majority of radio enthusiasts and prospects 


in Chicago. 
THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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How Much Time Should Sales 


Managers Spend on Road? 


Half, if They Can Possibly Arrange It, Is Conclusion of St. Louis 
Sales Executives 


By G. A. Nichols 


T a recent session of the Sales 

Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce 
there was a lively, although in- 
formal, round-table discussion as 
to the amount of time the sales 
manager should devote to travel- 
ing in the various territories cov- 
ered by his men. A week or so 
later, after the sales executives in 
attendance had had an_ oppor- 
tunity to assimilate the ideas put 
forth at the meeting, a PRINTERS’ 
INK representative asked them to 
state their general thoughts on 
the subject so that sales managers 
all over the country who read 
Printers’ INK could get this im- 
portant contribution toward the 
solution of a problem that gives 
many of them a great deal of con- 
cern. 

Their composite reply was that 
not one sales manager in a thou- 
sand devotes sufficient time to 
traveling around, getting the in- 
formation and experience that 
help him so greatly in handling 
his job successfully—things that 
are not quite so useful to him 
when he is obliged to get them 
second-hand. The ideal method, 
the managers agreed, would be 
for the head of the sales depart- 
ment to be out on the road half 
the time, so that he could secure 


the proper balance between 
strategy and tactics in the selling 
campaign. 


But most sales managers have 
too much to do to devote that 
much time to road work. They 
are held at their desks by a mass 
of detail that somebody has to 
attend to and which, due perhaps 
to the process of elimination, 
finds its way to the head’ of the 
department. This detail, it was 


said, being largely a proposition 
of operating the mechanics of the 
sales division, is really the one big 
reason why so many sales man- 


agers fail to make good in the 
fullest sense. 

In a word, there is too much 
fuss made about the selling apera- 
tion—too many records to keep, 
too many letters to write and a 
discouraging amount of red tape. 
One thing brings on another and 
the first thing the sales manager 
knows he hasn’t nearly enough 
time to take care of the function 
for which he was hired, namely: 
selling goods. 

There is a distressing amount 
of time, money and energy wasted, 
the sales managers said, in such 
things as making up sales reports 
and keeping all sorts of elaborate 
records that are of little use be- 
cause only a few people read 
them—perhaps nobody at all. The 
way to do a thing is to do it. 
The way to sell goods is to sell 
them and not spend so much time 
in keeping records. The picture 
the St. Louis sales managers drew 
of many executives of that type, 
including themselves, of course, 
reminds the writer of a condition 
that once came to his attention in 
a good-size Iowa dry goods store. 
Possibly -he has told this in 
Printers’ INK before, as it serves 
well -to illustrate several mer- 
chandising truths. But it will 
bear re-telling here. 


STORE OWNER ACTS AS CASHIER 


The proprietor of the store de- 
voted most of his working day to 
sitting behind a high desk on a 
platform in the rear. What did 


he do? Nothing more or less 
than act as cashier. He had an 
overhead cash-carrying system 


and there he sat, hour after hour, 
making change. His platform re- 
minded the writer of a sort of a 
throne upon which the proprietor 
sat in state, keeping an eagle eye 
over the doings of his salespeople. 
He thought he was running the 
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store. But he wasn’t. It was 
running itself. 

This retailer defended his ac- 
tion by saying that he had great 
difficulty in securing a girl to 
make change accurately. 

“The only way to get a thing 
done right is to do it yourself,” 
he said. So he decided to com- 
bine the jobs of general overseer 
and cashier into one and to dele- 
gate himself as “it.” 

This was all well enough in a 
way. He made change accurately 
and was relieved of the worry of 
an inefficient cashier. He saw 
that the money came in right. But 
to do it he weakened the force 
that brought the money in: the 
selling. His job was out on the 
floor selling the goods. He dele- 
gated to a half dozen very ordi- 
nary sales girls the biggest and 
most important thing in his busi- 
ness. For himself (and he is a 
good salesman) he took one of 
the least important jobs, com- 
paratively speaking. 

The St. Louis men presumably 
had something of the kind in 
mind when they declared to 
Printers’ INK that the sales man- 
ager should not let related detail 
interfere with the  selling—that 
the selling should come first and 
that if anything is to be sacrificed 
it should be the office end. 

“If the sales manager cannot go 
out into the field himself,” said 
O. D. Norwine of the Norwine 
Coffee Company, “it would pay to 
have a general outside man or 
field manager to work with the 
men all the time. My personal 
experience has proved these trips 
help materially. It 1s just a ques- 
tion of the attitude of the sales 
manager. He can get a closer 
knowledge of his customers and 
can locate the weak points of the 
salesmen. A man actually on the 
job shows up much closer to his 
real valuation than he possibly 
could do in the office when he is 
more or less on his good be- 
havior.” 

C. R. Williamson, president of 
the Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., of 
St. Louis, has made it a practice 
for years to visit a number of his 
firm’s salesmen in the field. He 
seldom has time to do this, but 
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° . . . 
simply takes time, inasmuch as he 


regards it as one of the most im- 
portant things he can do to ad- 
vance the interests of his com- 
pany. 

“A sales manager,” Mr. Wil- 
liamson says, “should spend more 
time in the field than he thinks he 
can. If he waits until things are 
cleared up in the office he never 
will go. A sales manager should 
be personally familiar with con- 
ditions in his territory, thereby 
knowing just what his salesmen 
have to encounter. He _ should 
personally know as many accounts 
as possible, especially the large 
volume buyers. This often has 
proved a protection to a firm 
when a star salesman leaves its 
employ. 

“Our experience has shown that 
the sales manager should visit 
portions of the territory alone at 
times, as in this way he can get 
useful data as to accounts and the 
performances of his men that he 
could not get otherwise. 

“And then there are the chang- 
ing conditions in the salesman’s 
territory to be considered. Con- 
ditions vary in agricultural sec- 
tions at times just as they do in 
industrial districts and there is 
nothing quite so good as first-hand 
information about these.” 


WHY IT IS BEST TO TRAVEL ALONE 


R. W. Haege, sales manager of 
the Wesco Supply Company, dis- 
tributor of electrical goods, in- 
dorses Mr. Williamson’s idea 
about the sales manager going 
over a_ salesman’s territory by 
himself. Half of Mr. Haege’s 
time is taken up in_ traveling. 
About one-fourth of this time on 
the road is devoted to individual 
salesmen and the rest of the time 
he travels by himself. : 

“When a manager is traveling 
with a salesman,” says Mr. Haege, 
“it is only human nature for the 
latter to call on customers where 
he is reasonably sure of securing 
orders. He will do this in his de- 
sire to make a good impression 
on his superior officer. Therefore, 
if the manager wants to get an 
accurate view of conditions as 
they actually exist he had_ better 
go alone. The retailers will talk 
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more freely and are more willing 
to give vital information than 
when the salesman is a party to 
the conversation.” 

It is the idea of H. T. Buss- 
mann, vice-president of the Buss- 
mann Manufacturing Co., maker 
of fuses and other electrical goods, 
that all really progressive sales 
managers recognize the need of 
being out on the road much of 
the time, but that they do not un- 
burden themselves of sufficient 
office detail to enable them to do 
this. There is only one thing to 
do in a case of this kind, Mr. 
Bussmann thinks, and this is to 
make traveling by the sales man- 
ager a part of his regular routine 
that cannot be ignored. Martin J. 
Wolf, sales manager of the Buss- 
mann company, is out on the road 
at least half his time. He is fully 
as busy as is anv other sales man- 
ager, but the difference is that he 
makes traveling his primary duty 
and has other people to look after 
the office detail. 

“I can truthfully say,’ Mr. 
Bussmann declares, “that every 
really good selling idea I have 
ever got came to me when I was 
out in the territory where I could 
actually see what was going on. 
Sales are not made in the offices 
of manufacturers. They are made 
out on the firing line. How then 
is anyone going to be able to man- 
age the sales intelligently and 
successfully if he stays away 
frem them by remaining in the 
office ?” 

It has been the observation of 
Phil A. Becker, treasurer of the 
Geo. F. Dittmann Boot and Shoe 
Co., that one of the big problems 
before a sales manager is that of 
seeing that the house has proper 
prestige among the trade. Some- 
times star salesmen get so close to 
the trade that the selling becomes 
more or less of a personal propo- 
sition. In effect, the salesman is 
really in business for himself, 
merely depending upon the house 
as a source of supply from which 
to fill his orders. 

In the older days of selling it 
was not an uncommon thing for a 
salesman to be the giver of in- 
structions rather than the re- 
ceiver. So far as his territory 
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was concerned the house was 
working for him. His personal 
contact had been so thoroughly 
made that he controlled the busi- 
ness in his district and the house, 
to put it plainly, was afraid to 
fire him. There is not so much ot 
this sort of thing these days, but 
enough of it to cause the sales 
manager some serious thought. 

If the sales manager is awake 
at all he knows the territories 
wherein such conditions prevail 
and it is Mr. Becker’s thought 
that reasonably frequent visits to 
the customer will create a tie-up 
with the concern rather than the 
salesman. In this way it is em- 
phasized that the salesman is, 
after all, merely a representative 
of the concern and thus it becomes 
more difficult for the salesman to 
carry away the trade in case his 
relations with the company 
should terminate. 


CONTACT THROUGH BRANCH OFFICES 


The Century Electric Co., 
manufacturer of motors. and 
fuses, has its general office in St. 
Louis, maintaining branch offices 
in most of the larger cities, each 
of which is under the direct 
supervision of the district sales 
manager. Each office, of course, 
has a territory immediately sur- 
rounding it where its sales effort 
is centred. It is through these 
district sales managers that the 
general sales manager at St. Louis 
obtains his contact with the trade 
and his knowledge of conditions 
out on the road. It is a rule of 
the Century company that each 
district manager be on his terri- 
tory, either with or without sales- 
men, from one-fourth to one-half 
of his time depending on condi- 
tions. 

The Century district sales man- 
ager is not a mere visitor or spec- 
tator when he goes out among the 
trade. He acts as an expert 
salesman directly co- operating 
with his men in the closing of 
business. In this way he both in- 
creases sales and becomes closely 
acquainted with his men. At the 
same time he naturally gets a 
considerable knowledge of gen- 
eral conditions out on the terri- 
tory. But when he wants to make 
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a real investigation he goes by 
himself, and perhaps half his time 
devoted to traveling is laid out 
this way. 

A similar idea is employed by 
the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., 
manufacturer and _ wholesaler. 
J. H. Rabe, the Rice-Stix sales 
manager, points out the necessity, 
in large companies, of having a 
general officer “back of the scenes” 
who plans the strategy and has 
competent field men to carry out 
the tactics ‘of the sales campaign. 
Where the distribution of a con- 
cern’s merchandise covers the en- 
tire country it is, of course, im- 
possible for a sales manager to 
cover the territory if he is going 
to do any work at all at home. 
Here is where the division and 
district sales manager come in 
handy. But in any event, Mr. 
Rabe insists it is an_ essential 
thing for a concern to have some 
sort of general officer in the field, 
forming contacts with salesmen 
and customers and getting a cor- 
rect idea as to just how the ter- 
ritories are being worked. In 
other words, if the sales manager 
cannot do the traveling himself 
he should have it done by one of 
his lieutenants. 

James W. Brigham, sales man- 
ager of the Diagraph Stencil Ma- 
chine Corporation, does not think 
a great deal of the old alibi that a 
sales manager cannot spare the 
time to go out on the road and 
thus actually know his job. 

“A sales force,” says Mr. Brig- 
ham, “will produce orders in the 
same ratio that they are culti- 
vated, worked with and helped by 
their manager personally. It is 
the personal talk, explanation and 
acquaintance that makes the sales- 
man feel he has a part in the 
business and is really one of the 
company. Without this his work 
will always be lacking. A com- 
pany’s sales are bound to suffer 
where the sales manager imagines 
himself so busy with a lot of 
routine detail that he cannot find 
time to cultivate his salesmen and 
customers, or where the company 
feels that close desk application 
is the best sign of a hard-working 
sales manager.” 

Should the amount of time the 
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. 
sales manager ought to devote to 
this sort of work be apportioned 
out arbitrarily? H. A. Borg- 
mann, of the Mallinckrodt Chemi- 
cal Works, believes that the sales 
manager should make the rounds 
at least once a year calling on 
representative dealers and making 
a general study of conditions— 
“hitting the high spots,” so to 
speak. 

A number of St. Louis sales 
managers who do not have regu- 
lar times to visit their trade form 
some valuable contacts once a 
year by going on the so-called 
“Booster Trips” conducted by the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
The trip is made by special train, 
taking sales, advertising and 
credit managers of many concerns 
on a visit to forty or fifty towns 
in what might be termed the St. 
Louis local territory. Salesmen 
in the respective districts covered 
by the tour usually go along and 
work with the sales manager in 
helping him get as accurate a 
view of conditions as is possible 
in the limited time at his disposal 

The booster trips were under- 
taken primarily as an advertising 
proposition and this feature nat- 
urally predominates. But a great 
deal of benefit of the kind dis- 
cussed in this article comes to the 
sales managers at the same time. 
It is not as good from this angle 
as a fairly leisurely trip over a 
territory would be, but is valuable, 
nevertheless. A limited time spént 
on a territory is better than no 
time at all. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Crawford Shoe 


A newspaper campaign in more than 
300 cities and towns in which it has dis- 
tribution through dealers is planned by 
the Chas. A. Eaton Company, Brockton, 
Mass., on Crawford shoes. This cam- 
paign will be directed by the New York 
office of Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, 
advertising agency. 


Canadian Campaign for Prest- 
Air Corporation 


Newspapers and business periodicals 
are to be used in a compnign pleanet 
by the Prest-Air Corporation, Montreal, 
manufacturer of a new method of re- 
frigeration. The advertising will be 
directed by the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, also of that city. 
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Holiday Buying in 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphians will have plenty of spend- 
ing money for holiday buying of all kinds. 

Where they spend it and what they spend 
it for is largely a matter of who influences 
them in favor of his goods. 


The right kind of advertising started now 
and continued regularly will help any manu- 
facturer who seeks sales for his merchandise 
in this market. 


Automobiles, household equipment, elec- 
trical appliances, radio outfits, toilet articles, 
candies, can be brought to the front in point 
of sales. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for the six months 
ending September 30, 1924— 


516,609 2a; 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
United States. 

N York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chisnco Vanes & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 


Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc.,* 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
Son Frenciece Hasty J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 





(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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The journalistic 
fiction in 


The Red Book 
Magazine 
is distinguished by the 
characteristics of 


breadth, depth, permanence 
and impressiveness 


A wellspring of interest for individuals 
who recognize the responsibilities of life 


The distribution of the November 
issue of The Red Book Magazine 
is in excess of 


910,000 
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Among the 
authors of first 
distinction whose 
newest fiction 
will appear 


nm 
The Red Book 
Magazine 


in 
1924 and 1925 
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Michael Arlen 

Booth Tarkington 

John Galsworthy 
Harvey O’ Higgins 
George Weston 

Arnold Bennett 

Leroy Scott 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
F. Britten Austin - 

Alice Hegan Rice 
Rebecca West 

Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Katherine Newlin Burt 
Richard Washburn Child 
Stephen Vincent Benét 
Mary Synon 

Rupert Hughes 
Margaret Culkin Banning 
Gerald Beaumont 
George Gibbs 

Owen Johnson 

Samuel Merwin 
Wallace Irwin 
Courtney Ryley Cooper 
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N PROVIDING the best newspaper for Wisconsin 
people, The Milwaukee Journal has enabled ad- 
vertisers to obtain the greatest possible volume 

of results in this market at the lowest cost per sale. 


The Journal has itself made remarkable progress 

by performing well its double service to reader 
and advertiser. This new $2,000,000 plant, entirely 
occupied by The Journal, is tangible evidence of 
the advertisers’ valuation of this newspaper. It is 
the largest newspaper plant in the Northwest and 
there is none more efficient in America. 


The Journal’s new home makes possible still 

greater newspaper service and correspondingly 
greater returns for advertisers. In the future even 
more than in the past, your advertising dollars will 
go farther when invested in Wsiconsin’s foremost 
newspaper. 





OU are cordially invited 


The Milwaukee 


to visit The Journal’s new 


plant-whenin Milwaukee. 


FIRST- by Merit 
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Mike Piselski Wants You to 


Tell Him 


More Should Be Done to Warn the Factory Workers of America 
Against the Blue-Sky Promoter 


By Roy Dickinson 


IKE PISELSKI works in a 

shoe factory up in New 
York State. Mike has done con- 
siderable traveling. He has 
seen a lot of the world—but most 
of it was from a port hole of 
the steerage. 

When Mike left the little 
village with the unpronounceable 
name where he was born in the 
Minsk district of Poland, he 
carried with him little except a 
bundle over his shoulder. For a 
while after he got through the 
pen at Ellis Island he became 
familiar with the night life of 
Newark, N. J. It wasn’t the 
kind of night life we usually read 
about because Mike was on the 
night shift in a busy, clattering, 
clanging machine shop at a time 
when everybody was_ making 
munitions for the men overseas. 
Mike managed to save quite a little 
money there. He did nothing 
much during the day except 
sleep, so there weren’t many ways 
for him to spend his money. 
After a twelve-hour night he was 
glad to get all the rest he could. 

When he got the job in the 
shoe factory after the machine 
shop in Newark laid him off, he 
felt he was going up in the world. 
The pay wasn’t quite so much 
but it was steady work and the 
town was a cheap place in which 
to live. The company helped him 
pay for a little house. He sent 
for the wife and the little girl and 
they came all the way from Poland 
to join him. Mike bought some 
Liberty Bonds during the course 
of his saving and he had quite 
a little collection of them. 

Everything was going fine in 
the new country he had discovered 
until a smart and dapper man, 
who used to live in Poland, but 
who had been in this country for 
twenty years, came to the town 


where Mike worked. “How much 
do you think your house is worth 
now Mike?” was the way he 
started the conversation. It seems 
that Mike’s house had gone up a 
great deal in value and the man 
thought he ought to sell it before 
real estate values dropped. There 
would be a big profit in it for 
him and didn’t the company want 
to skin him out of the profit 
anyway? The smart Polish 
gentleman had with him some nice- 
looking bonds. It seems that he 
was president of a company which 
used the words “United States” 
and “Trust Company” very pro- 
miscuously and the bonds were 
better than Liberty Bonds, accord- 
ing to him. The deal was fixed 
up. Mike received $1,000 in cash 
and a large bunch of the bonds 
in the man’s company. 

A new real estate development 
was going on where every house 
would have a big garden in the 
rear and with the profits he made 
from his old house Mike could 
move into the new one promoted 
by his new-found friend and have 
several of the nice-looking bonds 
left over. Later on Mike also 
traded some of his Liberty Bonds 
for those in another company the 
man was promoting. So did a 
lot of other workmen in the shoe 
factory. 


MIKE FALLS FOR OLD STUFF 


Then things started to happen. 
A few more months and the dap- 
per Pole would have owned most 
of the worker’s houses in the 
city. He was going strong until 
the Government got after him. 
There was a run on his private 
bank. The promoter was found 
to have no assets except a few 
thousand dollars in each company 
in Liberty Bonds, which he had 
taken from some of his country- 


men. Mike may have a little saved 
for himself out of the mess when 
it is all over. But it doesn’t seem 
like a nice country to him now. 
The wife will have to go out and 
do day work. The girl will have 
to leave high school and get a job. 

Nor is Mike as good a work- 
man as he was. He is not as 
good a citizen either. He was all 
for building up the country of 
his adoption when he had Liberty 
Bonds and was going ahead in 
life. Now with some pretty paper 
which is not even good to keep 
cracks in the plaster from show- 
ing, he is not so strong for the 
country as he was. He is ready 
to listen to men who want to 
tear it down. 

And this all happened because 
we didn’t tell Mike what it was 
all about. Mike Piselski wants 
you to tell him how he can get 
back on his feet. He wishes you 
had told him long ago when he 
first came to this country how 
he could save money and keep it. 
He wishes someone had told him 
something about the methods of 
the Blue-Sky promoters and how 
they steal workmen’s money. He 
wishes that someone on the ship 
coming over had given him a 
booklet in his own language about 
things he should beware of in the 
new country he was coming to. 
He wishes that there had been 
factory bulletins which warned 
him in the plants where he 
worked. 

There are thousands of Mike 
Piselskis in the United States 
today who are not reached by the 
ordinary warnings. They don’t 
know much about Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. They don’t know 
how to talk to their local banker. 

How can Mike be properly in- 
formed? 

It is the duty of every manu- 
facturer who employs labor to 
see to it that his men are told 
something about how the Blue- 
Sky promoter works. Several of 
the Better Business Bureaus have 
.already inaugurated the plan of 
factory posters which do warn 
workers, as was described in a 
previous article by the writer in 
Printers’ INK. Much remains to 
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be done. Is there not a good 
opportunity for every local printer 
to talk with the factory owners 
in his town and urge upon them 
the advisability of supplementing 
the work of the Better Business 
Bureaus by individual factory 
posters of their own writing in 
simple, understandable language, 
and by pay envelope stuffers 
which will go into Mike’s pay 
envelope when he gets it at the 
end of each week? I know of 
several manufacturers who are 
thinking of calling in local 
printers to talk over such a plan. 

There is also a great oppor- 
tunity for the labor banks which 
have progressed so rapidly in the 
recent past to expand their in- 
fluence to take in the positive idea 
of warning their possible deposi- 
tors against the methods of the 
crooked stock salesman who rob 
workmen of their hard earned 
savings. Charles FE. Mitchell, 
president of the National City 
Bank, did a very broadminded 
and progressive thing recently. 
He wrote an article in the Labor 
Banker to send his greetings and 
the greetings of his bank to all of 
the banks of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers which has 
been the foremost Union in this 
labor bank idea. 

In this article he said: “It may 
seem strange to some persons who 
are disposed to over-emphasize 
minor features of business that 
we should welcome the establish- 
ment of competitors, but we 
think there are good reasons for 
welcoming the labor banks.” He 
then went on to point out that 
there has been in the past an air 
of mystery about the bank busi- 
ness, that many good and sincere 
people have not understood the 
service which banks render to a 
community, and that such feelings 
tended to cause antagonism toward 
the business. Now, he points out, 
it has been demonstrated by 
labor that banking is not a 
privileged business but it is open 
to all and that it performs useful 
functions in society. 

After showing that though the 
banks had preached the doctrine 
of savings and sound investments, 
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for years the air of mystery about 
the business has limited the big 
bank’s influence, Mr. Mitchell 
says: “Now come the labor banks, 
preaching the same doctrine, and 
able to reach the very people 
whom we could not reach. We 
think the result will be more 
savings, more banking business, 
increased demand for labor, 
greater prosperity and an impetus 
to social progress. We do not 
think that wage-earners should be 
nothing but employees, but that 
they should plan to share in 
ownership. The modern form of 
corporate organization makes it 
possible for thousands of persons 
to participate in the ownership of 
an industry, either as bondholders 
or stockholders, and we believe it 
will be for the good of the 
country to have the railroads and 
larger industries owned in this 
manner. We do not want a sharp 
line drawn between owners and 
workers, but rather that the two 
shall be the same or closely in- 
termingled. The result will be 
better understanding and more ef- 
fective co-operation.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s bank has recently 
co-operated closely with the Labor 
Brotherhood Banks in distribution 
of sound securities. This surely 
is.an excellent sign for the future 
business prosperity of America. 
Mr. Mitchell’s broadminded atti- 
tude in welcoming the formation 
and growth of the labor banks 
because they inculcate the idea 
of sound investments and savings 
in the minds of workers is a great 
step in the right direction. 

Mike Piselski wants his labor 
banks and he wants Mr. Mitchell 
and the Investment Bankers’ As- 
sociation of America and every- 
one else who has sound advice 
ta give him, to tell him how and 
where he can invest his money 
so that it will be a nest egg for 
his old age, a sum to help educate 
and dress his children or a sum 
which will buy him part owner- 
ship in the factory in which he 
works or in some other factory 
or great utility corporation. I feel 
confident that every investment 


banker and every commercial bank 
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would co-operate with any group 
of local manufacturers or mer- 
chants to start an educational 
campaign for Mike Piselski and 
the thousands of other men who 
work in factories with him. 

The warnings and the friendly 
advice should be couched in sim- 
ple, understandable _ language. 
Mike is not a highbrow. 

Wouldn’t it be a fine thing for 
the country if Charles E. Mitchell, 
progressive president of the 
largest bank in the world and 
Warren E. Stone, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers with their present large 
banking interest, should together 
issue a statement which would 
encourage manufacturers, mer- 
chants and local bankers in every 
city and town in the country to 
get together on a campaign to 
tell the workers how to build a 
good little estate for the future, 
and how to keep away from the 
honeyed words of the Blue-Sky 
promoter who is stealing millions 
of dollars each year from their 
savings ? 

These two men, one a great 
banker and one a labor leader, 
have already co-operated in the 
distribution of sound securities to 
thousands of wage workers. Could 
they not now co-opérate for the 
good of every wage worker in 
America by urging upon local 
committees the advisability of lo- 
cal newspaper advertising, poster 
advertising, car-card advertising, 
motion pictures and slides, direct- 
by-mail booklets to the workers 
homes, pay envelope stuffers which 
would get into the home each 
week, and factory posters which 
would warn the worker to talk 
it over with a local banker or 
with some central committee be- 
fore he invests his hard earned 
money in some new promotion 
scheme. There should be a local 
committee both to protect the 
citizen and to warn him in ad- 
vance in every city and town in 
the country. Before 1925 arrives 
let us see if we can’t start some- 
thing which will make it a lean 
year for the crooks who are steal- 
ing the savings of our citizens. 
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“Since truth in advertising has 
been recognized from the be- 
ginning as essential to honest 
merchandising, every form of 
co-operation should be con- 
tinued with the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
to the end that no advertisement 
will be accepted for publication 
if it is misleading, fraudulent 
or harmful.” 


This is an excerpt from the Code of Ethics of the Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Executives, adopted in their con- 

vention at Columbus, Ohio, in June 1924, and endorsed by 
the A. A. C. of W. at London, England, July 1924. 














4 is the code of ethics subscribed to by The 
Indianapolis News. News censorship of advertising 
is exceedingly strict. During the past ten years The 
News has rejected or ruled out more than $1,000,000.00 
in unacceptable copy, most of which was accepted by 
other Indianapolis papers. In The News, your advertise- 
ment is in good company. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office a 
Dan A. Carzoll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 


First in advertising volume, because first in results 
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Sun Readers Show 


@ When a reader writes to the edi- 
tor of the Sunpaper, the tamily spirit 
becomes apparent. 


@ The letters to the editor of The 
Sun are not the formal documents of 
protest or approval which are the 
usual lot of newspaper editors. 


@ Formality does not figure in Sun- 
paper letters. The editor is ad- 
dressed, reproved, criticized, or com- 
mended, with the frankness one 
member of the family uses to another. 


@ What the Sunpapers think and 
what the Sunpapers say count 
heavily in the life of Baltimore. The 
tone and spirit in which these letters 
are written would prove that even if 
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The Family Spirit 


detailed circulation statistics were 
not available. 





@ Possibly this family spirit among 
Sun readers is due to the fact that 
the unit of circulation of the Sunpa- 
pers is the family, rather than the 
individual. The Sunpapers go to the 
home—delivered there with unfailing 
regularity by an exclusive carrier or- 
ganization sure of a welcome from 


the whole household. 


September Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 244,599 
Sunday - - - 178,526 


A Gain of 5,019 Daily and 2,453 
Sunday over September 1923 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St., 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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[N EVERY Chicago 


home where there is Radio 
interest, The Post Radio Magazine is 


eagerly awaited every Thursday. 


It is read 


and reread time and again thruout the week 


because of the 
volume of exclu- 
sive information 
it carries. In most 
of these homes 
all issues have 
been collected in 
some manner of 
book form. That 
means /asting 
power for the 
Radio advertiser! 





16 pages or more, every 
Thursday. 100% Radio. The 
only Radio magazine pub- 
lished by any Chicago news- 
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Page Size 105%x16% 


BROADCASTING 
ON 370 M. W. L. 


in Co-operation with 


Edgewater Beach Hotel 


Call Letters WEBH 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


“Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper” 
National Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Broadway at 34th St., New Youk 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Unique Methods of Arranging the 
Headline 


How Campbell, Mennen, Armour and Ipana Devise Animated Opening 
Lines That Refuse to Be Overlooked 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ae recent Campbell’s Soup ad- 
vertising there has been a de- 
termined and successful attempt 
to “circus” the headlines. Camp- 
bell has a businesslike and in- 
tensely practical story to tell, in 
which headlines are more than 
ordinarily significant. In fact, 
with the illustrations and the 
headlines, in the size used, a com- 
plete message is delivered even 
though the reader does not go 
another step. 

In practically all of the adver- 
tisements in this series, lettering 
is made to serve as a pointer to 
the product or the container. So 
odd are some of the arrange- 
ments, that they call attention to 
a new school of headline display, 
more virile, more rugged, than is 
customary, and certainly not with- 
out an inevitable attraction to the 
eye, as well. 

In hand-drawn letters two 
inches high, and printed in red, 
the words “Vegetable Soup” may 
be placed at the very top of the 
space. Then comes the word 
“with,” in red script, set at a 
tantalizing angle, the tail of the 
“h” swinging sharply down for an 
inch or two, until it is lost .in a 
glaring red circle, on which is 
superimposed, in white letters, the 
last of the headline: “32 differ- 
ent ingredients.” And, at last, the 
red dash from the “h” strikes the 
can and stops. 

The effect of all this is to watch 
the active operations of the head- 
line with as much surprise, as you 
would unconsciously observe the 
flash of a jagged line of electricity 
in the heavens. It is bold, brutal 
and compelling. There is -abso- 


lutely no escape from it. 

A decidedly original effect was 
worked out in a recent page for 
the Burke Golf Company. 
noted players 
different 


Four 
were pictured at 


positions on the page, 





making a play stroke. The heads 
were in halftone, from  photo- 
graphs, while the arms and shoul- 
ders were in very delicate -pen 
outline, thereby requiring a com- 
bination plate. 

But the novelty of the adver- 
tising layout was in the method 
of displaying four important 
headlines. Along the path of each 
club stroke, the artist had drawn, 
in flowing script, the following 
statements, each belonging specifi- 
cally to the player who was mak- 
ing the stroke. 

Thus, for Vardon: “His mashie 
models are unexcelled for ap- 
proach work.” And for Hutchin- 
son: “Hutchinson’s famous ap- 
proach shots are the sensation of 
two continents.” The others were 
similarly arranged. Four head- 
lines, sweeping across the white 
paper, in splendid action, made 
the speed lines from the four 
clubs, and no two followed the 
same course. Curiosity was 
aroused and the eye set about 
reading these messages. 


A HEADLINE WITH ACTION 


In a half-page for Horseshoe. 
Tires, the illustration was perhaps 
three-quarters of the total area, 
and executed in an outline tech- 
nique. At the bottom of the 
frame, a racing car has stopped 
on the track, although other ma- 
chines are whizzing past. The 
mechanician is removing the old 
tire and replacing it with a 
Horseshoe. From the lips of the 
racer a curving line wisps upward, 
through the design and to the 
very top of the space, where it 
connects with the headline words: 
“You'll have better luck with 
Horseshoes.” 

The motion and peculiar sweep 
of that slender line causes the eye 
to run from the figure. to the 
words, and then back again. It is 
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a “stunt,” but an effective one. 

The combining of headlines 
with the illustration, in order to 
bring out some one certain ele- 
ment or point, is an accepted 
method today. For Alemite, a 
lubricating system, the phrase, 
“The Repair Dollar,” is placed on 
a slant, top position, in script. It 
is spaced in such a way that the 
word “dollar” falls directly over 
a segment of a silver dollar, which 
has been cut from the coin, and is 
partially removed. Emphasis is 
placed on the small piece by the 
elimination of grey tint, which 
completely covers the surface of 
the coin. 

In order to emphasize a stand- 
ing phrase, “Every 500 Miles,” the 
same advertiser has written the 
three words, as with a stub pen, 
over the suggestion of a speedom- 
eter. 

The United Motors Service has 
a headline which it is desirous of 
forcing into the consciousness of 
the reader, even if he fails to read 
the story beneath: “Have electri- 
cal equipment on car inspected.” 
One novel scheme of stressing it 
was to write it boldly on a large 
white card, at the top of which 
“Memo” was printed. A model 
was secured, a man with a very 
earnest expression on his face, 
and he was posed, holding the 
card in one hand and pointing at 
it with the other, as he looked 
straight out and into your eyes. 
The contrast of the surrounding 
‘tone values, plus the unusual com- 
position and the pointing hand, 
gave the phrase the strength de- 
manded. ; 

The Sheaffer’s pen headline 
which purposely took the form of 
a diploma in its wording, was 
further emphasized by the han- 
dling. It was lettered in the spirit 
and style of all diplomas, on a 
scroll: “This will certify that 
Lifetime Pen has qualified in the 
tests of world school of experi- 
ence and has shown its pro- 
ficiency.” In plain type, the 
result would have been far less 
interesting. 

It is suggested in a Mennen 
Borated Talcum advertisement 
that babyhood js imperiled by 
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“Three Unseen Enemies,” and the 
three words are virtually the top- 
position headline. In mere ordi- 
nary type display, they would not 
be spectacular, but as hand-let- 
tered in the Mennen illustration, 
they take on a mysteriously potent 
power. A baby, in its crib, smiles 
out, unconcernedly. Flashing 
down in its direction, against a 
dark background, there are three 
sparkling white flashes of light- 
ning, about to strike, and’ on these 
three flashes the three words have 
been lettered. It makes them 
“live.” 

“The dinner gong has two mes- 
sages,” headlines a single column 
display for Ipana Tooth Paste. 
The phrase is enlivened by the 
unusually novel method of ar- 
rangement and presentation. <A 
Chinese dinner-gong—the type 
with a series of gongs suspended 
on a silk cord—is lowered into 
the advertisement at the top. And 
between each gong there is one 
word of the headline. The words 
are resonant by virtue of a happy 
association of ideas. 


THE SCHOOL SLATE RESURRECTED 


An Armour and Company page 
wrote its headline on an old- 
fashioned school slate, reproduced 
it in color, with its familiar red 
outer binding, and tilted that 
slate on one side of the page. The 
novelty made an irresistible eye- 
catcher. ; 

By setting up a page after the 
manner of a sensational news- 
paper and running the headline 
actually in bold, square, news- 
paper headline type, a departure 
from the conventional was arrived 
at. That a startling statement 
had to be made validated the basic 
idea and, indeed, gave it the true 
atmosphere. 

In advertising Medusa White 
Cement, the headlines are done in 
trickly white, against dark back- 
grounds and how they do “stand 
out.” As the lettering is the only 
white area in the entire page, the 
contrast is all the more vivid. 

The idea of “sky writing” had 
scarcely blazed its trail aloft, be- 
fore any number of advertisers 
put it to practical use for headline 
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Coat of Velverette 
with embroidery 
and fine fur $98.50 





438 TIMES 


66 E are able to trace the results 

of all our advertising, and we 
buy our space accordingly. So this brief 
analysis of our 14 years’ advertising 
record is very significant to us: 


“We tried out Vogue September 15, 
1910. In the 341 issues you have pub- 
lished since that time, we have inserted 
438 separate and distinct advertisements. 
Our advertisements have failed to ap- 
pear in only 8 of these 341 issues and 
those omissions were due more to acci- 
dent than design. 


“Every one of the last 134 consecutive 
issues of Vogue has contained Lane 
Bryant advertising.” (Signed) 


DAVID ABELES, 
LANE BRYANT. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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purposes. Headlines were built 
which invited the scheme, and 
tiny airplanes spouted out the 
smoke trail which spelled legible 
words. 

Radio has given us some novel 
headlines, as words materialize 
from the mouths of loud speak- 
ers, or dance along on invisible 
waves of sound from the high 
steel towers of the _ wireless 
station. 

At the factory of one adver- 
tiser, a novelty outdoor display 
had been arranged, for those in 
the coaches of passing trains. 

“Welcome,” in wooden letters, 
blocked out, thirty feet high, had 
been built on the brow of a 
flowery hill. 

One day a passing photographer 
made a camera study of the let- 
ters and brought a print in for 
the advertising manager to see. 

It was instantly accepted, and 
became one of the best features 
of a trade-paper campaign. With 
a little retouching, those giant let- 
ters, raised to the sky, on the hill- 
side, were totally different from 
any headline in the magazines 
and “Welcome” became a catch- 
phrase throughout the campaign. 

It has been found that there 
never was any valid reason for 
being so dreadfully formal in the 
presentation of headlines. The 
old cry, “legibility first,” is sane 
enough, but hand-lettered ar- 
rangements can be not only odd 
and out of the ordinary, but wholly 
readable, as well. 

The opposition to new ideas has 
broken down at last. 

One of the most spectacular 
headlines we have ever seen, se- 
lected an amazing method. The 
advertisement told of certain 
laboratory tests and experiments, 
and the five-line headline was let- 
tered inside a great glass retort. 
The letters seemed to be made of 
fire. Sparks spluttered from them. 
They danced in space. They were 
irregular and disjointed, but be- 
cause of this, the eye ferreted out 
the meaning with a little more 
than ordinary interest and zest. 

A new competition has arrived 
in the matter of headlines. Some 
advertisers attempt to dominate 


_through the inherent cleverness 
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of the wording: others depend 
upon questions, which only read- 
ing the text will answer, while 
still others look to pictorial let- 
tering for reader interest. To 
make an entire headline step into 
the action of the advertisement 
and its pictorial feature, is still 
another classification and perhaps 
the one with the widest popularity. 





Campaign to Start on 
New Soap Product 


“Rad” is the name of a new soap for 
mechanics which is being manufactured 
by the Rad Products Corporation, re- 
cently organized at Buffalo. The com- 
pany plans a campaign to secure na- 
tional distribution. Plans call for the 
use of newspaper advertising. The 
campaign will start in a few principal 
cities in the East, widening in scope 
with the progress made by the selling 
organization. The E. P. Remington 
Advertising Agency, Buffalo, will direct 
this advertising. 


Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager, Armour and Company 


T. F. Driscoll has been appointed _ad- 
vertising manager of Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. He succeeds W. Laugh- 
lin, who has been with the company in 
this capacity for many years. Mr. Dris- 
coll had been assistant to P. D. Armour, 
first vice-president. 

John C. Milton, who has been in 
charge of copy and advertising promo- 
tion, has been advanced to the position 
of assistant advertising manager. 





Larger Advertising Appropria- 
tion for Stone’s Straws 


The Stone Straw Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Baltimore, maker of 
Stone’s paper straws, has increased its 
advertising appropriation for 1925 for 
the purpose of augmenting its year-round 
advertising program. An increase in the 
size of space used is planned rather than 
an increase in the number of publica- 
tions. The account is handled by The 
H. B. Green Company, Baltimore, adver- 
tising agency. 


Made Chairman of Newspaper 
Red Cross Roll Call Group 


John C. Martin, vice-president of the 
New York Evening Post, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the newspaper 
group which will aid the American Re 
Cross in its annual roll call for funds in 
New York. 


Appointed by San Francisco 
“Herald” 


G. W. Lemons has been appointed 
advertising manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Illustrated Daily Herald. He suc 
ceeds Frank J. Reilly. 
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ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTs Inc. 


Ansco Cameras Cyko Paper 
Sr Ansco Speeder Film 


BucianronNy 
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Betver kee your eye 
<On keeps ‘leans/ 


—4783 new electric meters in the last 
year. 

—approximately 4000 new water 
meters. 

—3433 new gas meters. 


That’s growth. 


—5510 new telephones. 
That’s both growth and prosperity! 


During the year New Orleans passed 
Cincinnati in population, becoming the 
sixteenth city of the United States. 

Better keep your eye on New Orleans 
—and the eyes of New Orleans and its 
trading zone on your products. 

Cover the first market of the prosper- 
ous South at one cost—through 


Che ce 


QMCFIRST FOR THE SOUTH ffl 








Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta by Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc.; in San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidz well Co. 























Developing Expert Sales with a 
One-Man Organization 


A Plan That Increased Foreign Sales 2,000 Per Cent in Two Years 
without Salesmen 


By B.G. Peck + 


Sales Manager, Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


(2 export department con- 
sists of one man. He occu- 
pies desk room in our New York 
sales office. He does not travel 
abroad nor do we send out sales- 
men to foreign countries. Solely 
by means of advertising and cor- 
respondence, we have extended 
our export business in two years 
from a few customers in three 
countries to customers in prac- 
tically every civilized country in 
the world. Furthermore, our 
business is largely transacted on a 
cash basis, that is, the merchan- 
dise is paid for before it leaves 
the docks at New York. Sales 
increased 2,000 per cent. 

The reasons we have been able 
to build up our export business to 
its present satisfactory volume in 
the short period of two years may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. We created an export depart- 
ment as a separate and distinct 
part of our sales organization 
and then put in charge of it a 
man qualified by experience and 
knowledge of foreign markets to 
handle it. 

2. Our export manager devotes 
his entire time to our foreign 
trade and has been able through 
advertising and correspondence to 
build up export sales without 
traveling abroad or employing 
foreign traveling representatives. 

3. Our success is largely due to 
the care observed by our export 
manager in the selection of local 
representatives in foreign coun- 
tries, and our policy of appointing 
as our agent one who lives in the 
country and who knows the condi- 
tions of business and the -customs 
of the people peculiar to the 
locality. 

The period from 1915 to 1919 
was unpromising for export trade. 
During the seventeen years we 
have been in business, we did not, 
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until two years ago, make a sys- 
tematic effort to sell abroad. We 
took what came to us through 
correspondence and the export 
commission houses. While our 
export business as a whole ran 
into quite a little volume over a 
number of years, the accounts to 
which we shipped during that 
period were the first to suffer be- 
cause of the depression following 
the war, and two years ago we 
found ourselves practically with- 
out any business, and what was 
worse, without any connections. 


EXPORT END WAS NEGLECTED 


During the spring of 1922, we 
engaged a sales manager experi- 
enced in export business and gave 
him office space in our New York 
sales office. At that time our 
foreign sales averaged about $400 
a month, which was so small a 
figure that we not only neglected 
what business came in but were 
discouraged about going after 
other foreign connections. 

Our products are automobile 
gaskets and electrical appliances, 
which are in no sense novelties 
but may be called staple mer- 
chandise. Nor do we enjoy a 
monopoly on these goods, for 
other American manufacturers 
have been exporting them for 
years and there are a number of 
British, French and German 
manufacturers of electrical ap- 
pliances whose goods are sold in 
foreign markets in competition 
with our line. 

When we started to cultivate 
export sales in a serious way, in 
the spring of 1922, foreign trade 
was under a cloud. Few Ameri- 
can manufacturers were inclined 
to think it was worth trying for. 
We did not feel warranted in or- 
ganizing an expensive export de- 
partment and operating it at a big 
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deficit for two or three years until 
it became established. Starting 
as we did with a one-man organ- 
ization we were able to show a 
profit every month after the first 
six months. Our initial orders 
were small and were, in fact, sam- 
ple orders. This gave our export 
clients ample opportunity to test 
our merchandise and find out 
whether: there were sales oppor- 
tunities for it in their own coun- 
tries. 

There is a tendency on the part 
of manufacturers, at the outset, 
to regard a small initial order 
with a little contempt and some 
doubt as to whether it is worth 
bothering with. As a result, small 
initial orders are not often filled 
with more than ordinary care. 
The merchandise is not specially 
selected and tested, nor are the 
shipping instructions meticulously 
followed. A large factor in our 
success is that we give the great- 
est care to the filling of these 
small initial orders and as a re- 
sult all of our key accounts have 
been developed from them. There 
is no customer so appreciative as 
a foreign client when he finds 
merchandise has been shipped ac- 
cording to his specifications and 
packing instructions. 

There are a number of ways in 
which a one-man export business 
can be built up. 

Many firms have tried the plan 
of sending out a salaried repre- 
sentative from the home office. 
The principal objection to this 
plan is that it is usually quite ex- 
pensive. Two or more countries 
are generally covered in the 
itinerary and usually the trip is of 
such length that it cannot be re- 
peated at frequent enough inter- 
vals to permit the traveler to de- 
velop his customers to the point 
where they will keep on growing 
between visits. 

A traveler of this kind may go 
into a city like Rio de Janeiro. 
He might conclude arrangements 
there with a merchant to handle 
his line and take an order. Sixty 
or ninety days later, when the 
shipment arrives, the merchant 
may discover that the goods as 
ordered are not suitable. He may 
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have changed his mind about 
wanting to stock and push the 
line. The traveler may not return 
for a year, or several years. 
Correspondence between the mer- 
chant and the home office fails to 
bring out the real reason why the 
merchant does not reorder or why 
the connection has failed to prove 
satisfactory. If the traveler could 
return to town when the goods 
arrived, the result might be more 
satisfactory. But the expense of 
back-tracking makes such a plan 
prohibitive. 


SIDE-LINE MEN IMPRACTICAL 


Another method which has been 
tried with very unsatisfactory re- 
sults is that of making an arrange- 
ment with an independent trav- 
eler on commission. 

Many foreign traveling repre- 
sentatives of this type take on a 
number of different lines, like a 
line of office furniture, an auto- 
mobile, an article of wearing ap- 
parel, a fountain pen, a canned 
food product. They make up 
their own trips and finance their 
own expenses. Any orders taken 
are taken on commission. Each 
manufacturer represented can 
only expect representation during 
a small part of the representative’s 
time. With a diversity of prod- 
ucts to sell the traveler must of 
necessity visit many places where 
some of them cannot be sold. Or 
the traveler discovers that one or 
two of his lines yield better com- 
missions than others or that some 
products sell with little effort and 
run into large volume, while 
others are hard to sell and amount 
to little in volume when sold. 
Naturally he favors the lines that 
sell easily and yield good com- 
missions. 

But the worst feature of repre- 
sentation by a commission traveler 
is that his interest is confined to 
profit from sales made. The trip 
must pay him in dollars and 
cents. The manufacturer’s best 
interests, apart from an immedi- 
ate sale, do not figure in his plans. 

Previous to two years ago, we 
received occasional orders from 
export representatives in New 
York. This method of handling 
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“A (lass Magazine in a (lass by Itself” 





Ten years ag0.... 


THE PRICE OF HARPER'S 
BAZAR WAS 15C A COPY 
—THE SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE WAS $1.50 A YEAR 


Today... 


THE PRICE OF HARPER’S 
BAZAR IS 50C A COPY 
—THE SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE IS $4.00 A YEAR 


No other magazine... of Fashion 
and Society sells for as much as 
50c a copy—further evidence 
that “there is no other magazine 
like Harper’s Bazar.” 





Harper's Bagar 


24 IN LONDON 50¢ 6fr IN PARIS. 
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export business was everything 
but satisfactory to us because it 
was not possible to establish di- 
rect contact with the foreign mer- 
chant. Our contact was with the 
middleman, and the middleman, 
desirous of keeping some measure 
of control over the business he 
placed, was not inclined to give us 
the merchant’s name or tell us 
anything about him. The sale 
was handled in New York, We 
could find out practically nothing 
about conditions at ultimate desti- 
nation so as to help the foreign 
dealer make a success of the line. 

Export representatives, having 
offices in New York, accept, as a 
rule, what orders come to them, 
whether for typewriters, men’s 
collars or heavy machinery. They 
place these orders with American 
manufacturers to the best of their 
judgment and knowledge of each 
line. It is impossible for them to 
specialize, or to be as well up on 
men’s collars as upon heavy ma- 
chinery. Their interest in the 
merchandise is a broker’s interest, 
not the interest of a merchant 
anxious to establish a permanent 
relationship with a manufacturer 
whose merchandise is suited to 
peculiar conditions of custom, 
climate and usage. 

It is representation on the 
ground that counts and the prin- 
cipal reason for our success in 
operating a one-man export or- 
ganization is found in the kind of 
local representation we have ob- 
tained in the various countries in 
which we do business. The plan 
of selling through a manufac- 
turer’s agent, in a foreign country, 
who carries a small stock of sam- 
ples, has not worked out well with 
us. It sounds well in theory, but 
it doesn’t work out in practice. 
For one thing, the sale of the 
sample stock is generally a “dead” 
sale. If the manufacturer ships 
the line “on memo,” it will most 
likely have to be charged off even- 
tually or the goods will ultimately 
be returned when they have be- 
come shopworn or obsolete. For 
another thing, the agent does not 
buy as a rule for re-sale, but 
merely for display. If local mer- 
chants buy from the sample line, 
they buy inadequately, and the 
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sample line is soon depleted and 
not representative. 

The plan of selecting a large 
and important merchant and mak- 
ing him a local distributor some- 
times works out satisfactorily in 
some countries. A great deal de- 
pends upon the merchant’s stand- 
ing in his community and the size 
and efficiency of his sales organ- 
ization. We have connections in 
small countries like Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, where the 
country has only one principal 
city. There are many good mer- 
chants in such cities who have 
salesmen covering the outlying 
districts regularly and who know 
provincial merchants and condi- 
tions intimately. Such metropoli- 
tan merchants are wholesalers as 
well as retailers and are large 
enough to carry an adequate stock 
to supply smaller city dealers as 
well as provincial dealers. In 
Australia, for example, there is a 
“Sobbers’ association,” and manu- 
facturers located in the United 
States, England, France and other 
countries may not sell retailers 
direct. 


AGENT IS BEST PLAN 


Of all the various methods used 
for developing a satisfactory for- 
eign business the one which has 
proved most successful for us is 
the manufacturer’s agent, who has 
his residence in a particular coun- 
try, who may or may not be a 
native of that country, who does 
not carry a line of samples and 
who specializes in a limited group 
of products—products that sell 
easily together, such as auto- 
mobiles, auto accessories, electrical 
appliances, cutlery and hardware. 

We have such a representative 
in Brazil, for example. It hap- 
pens that he is an American, but 
he has lived in Brazil for many 
years and speaks the language. 
He has an office in the principal 
city. The expense of making the 
long trip from New York to 
Brazil periodically is obviated. 
His living expenses there are very 
much less than would be the ex- 
penses of a traveler. He handles 
our line on a moderate rate of 
commission. He has a wide ac- 
quaintance throughout the whole 
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Common 
Pays Its Dividend Again In 1925 


Electric Railway Common 
pays its dividend again in 
1925—notwithstanding the 
fact that exceptionally large 
reserves are held for the 
purpose of carrying out ex- 
tra-extensive plans for the 
modernization of equipment. 


Electric Railway Common 
is now paying dividends 
regularly because the earn- 
ing power of the electric 
railways is back to normal. 
Through fare adjustment 
and through the Public’s in- 
creased use of electric rail- 
way transportation, this 
earning power came back to 
normal last year with a re- 
juvenated bang. 


With increased earning 
power comes increased buy- 
ing power, and this in- 
creased buying power must 
be exercised at once. The 
need for modernization is as 
plain as black-and-white to 
every electric railway man. 
1925 is to be the big buying 
year. How much are you 
planning to sell? 


Electric Railway Journal 
is right at hand to help you 
reach practically ali the 


buyers in the electric rail- 
way field. Electric Railway 
Journal serves the buyers 
who purchase for 99 per 
cent of the electric railway 
mileage in the United 
States, Canada and all for- 
eign countries. 


The Statistical Issue_ of 
Electric Railway Journal 
(due Jan. 3) offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to 
the manufacturer who 
wants a flying start for 
1925. Space reservations 
should be made early. 


With their 220,000 circulation the 
15 McGraw-Hill Publications put their 
advertisers in touch with industry’s 
buyers in the following fields: 


Electrical World, 
Electrical Retailing, 


Electrical 
Journal 


Electrical: 
Merchandising, 
of Electricity. 


Construction and Civil Enginecring: En- 
gineering News-Record. 


Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal 
Press, Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, 
Bus Transportation. 

Industrial: American Machinist, Indus- 
trial Engineer, Power, American Machinist 
(European Edition), Chemical & Metal- 


lurgical Engineering. 


Engineering in  Spanish-Reading 
tries; Ingenieria Internacional. 


Coun- 


Electric Railway 
Journal 


A.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York 
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A Giant Influeno 
in Stlouis and 1131 Key‘Towns~ | 8 


thing this 49th State is. pap 


And how powerful a force its news- 
paper, The Globe-Democrat, exerts. 


YY vue wondered, perhaps, just how big a Glo! 


Well, just ponder this:— 49¢t 


Here’s a commonwealth of more than 4% I 
million population, spending more than 18 billion of 
dollars a year. nat 


‘ ‘ r > ‘ met 
Unlike other less interesting trade territories, 


The 49th State has but one great metropolis. Its 8 
hub is St. Louis, mecca and trading center of a A 
million visitors a month. har 


| seated (5 | ob e ; 


Gag & Osborn — ~ Cheng The Largest Dail} in 
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The Globe-Democrat has a far greater daily 

circulation than any other newspaper in The 49th 

State... . A difference of many thousands. 


This newspaper enlightens and helps mold the 
thoughts and habits of St. Louis and this outly- 
ing commonwealth. 


...In St. Louis and the 1131 key towns the 
Globe-Democrat is the acknowledged newspaper 
of The 49th State. No other newspaper even 
claims this dominance. 


For Many the Only Newspaper 


In many of these towns there are many people 


—people of account, too, with developed tastes \ 


and the means to satisfy them—who never see 
| any other newspaper... except The Globe- 
| Democrat. ’ 


True, there are 59 towns where local daily 
newspapers exert significant influence. ... In all 
those 59 towns, The Globe-Democrat, too, is read 
by the representative people. 


There are 17 towns with local semi-weekly 
newspapers. .. . The Globe-Democrat is read in 
all these towns ... and it supplements the in- 
fluence of local weekly newspapers in 168 towns. 


In other words, in all the 244 towns having 
local newspapers (and good ones, too), The 
Globe-Democrat influence is apparent. 


887 Towns Without Local Newspapers 


And there are 887 Globe-Democrat towns with- 
out any local newspapers of any kind. ... Ad- 
vertisers, whether or not they supplement their 
Globe-Democrat advertising with local news- 
paper space in those 244 towns above, may con- 
gtatulate themselves that The Globe-Democrat 
is available to reach these 887 key towns. 

... The greatest single sales influence in The 
49th State—that is The Globe-Democrat. 


Its dominance does not stop at the boundaries 
of St. Louis. It extends throughout this great 
natural market, to parallel the influence of the 
metropolis. 


Something to think about. 


A giant whose skill and power are already 
harnessed. 






She 
49!6State 
c cae A Ith . to 


your map. It’s a circle 
—radius 150 miles. 


Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influence.” 
The capital is St. 
Louis. 


The population ex- 
ceeds 4 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper even 
claims such coverage. 





Democrat 


in the 49th State 


C. Geo. Krogness - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. - London 
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country among merchants, busi- 
ness men and bankers. We rely 


upon him for intimate, day-to-day 
knowledge of local conditions. He 
has an office staff for giving at- 
tention to our correspondence 
when he is out of the city on a 
trip. He knows our line thor- 
oughly and is competent to advise 
merchants on better selling meth- 
ods and to advise us on methods 
of helping merchants become bet- 
ter merchants for our products. 

Because our representative car- 
ries no stock, our dealings are di- 
rectly between the merchants and 
ourselves. This gives us all the 
advantages growing out of direct 
contact with the dealer with all 
the opportunities for developing 
the dealer which such contact 
opens up. 

The advantages of this method 
of representation by a local manu- 
facturer’s agent are so numerous 
that pages could be written of 
specific instances where the ar- 
rangement has increased our busi- 
ness in certain countries and 
where having a man on the 
ground has saved us money and 
embarrassment. 

There are cases where a large 
shipment of goods may be made 
to a foreign dealer. The dealer 
fails while the goods are en route. 
When they arrive at destination, 
the manufacturer in New York 
knows nothing of the failure. A 
representative on the ground is in 
a position to know of the failure 
and to make some satisfactory 
disposition of the merchandise. 
Otherwise, it might lay in the 
warehouse for months and ulti- 
mately have to be shipped back 
to New York. : 

Moreover, our export business 
has helped us in domestic sales. 
One example of this is the num- 
ber of American tourists who 
spend a few weeks during the 
winter in Bermuda, Porto Rico or 
Cuba and see our goods on display 
in the leading stores at these 
points. Recognizing that they are 
the goods of an American manu- 
facturer they often communicate 
with us upon their return in order 
to find out where they may be 
purchased here. 
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To take care of our export busi- 
ness we have had to make only 
one factory change. In other 
words, our production is run the 
same for export as for domestic 
and by explicitly following in- 
structions from our export man- 
ager in New York, our shipping 
department at the factory experi- 
ences no difficulty in crating mer- 
chandise for ocean transporta- 
tion. 

During the development of our 
export business we never sent a 
salesman abroad, never did any 
circular advertising and our entire 
expenditure for sales promotion 
has been for periodical advertis- 
ing which will amount approxi- 
mately to 1% per cent of our 
shipments, 





Larger Winter Campaign 
Planned on Sealdsweet Fruits 


Sealdsweet oranges and _ grapefruit 
will be advertised this winter in the 
largest newspaper campaign ever under- 
taken by the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
John Moscrip, advertising manager, in- 
forms Printers’ InK. In its campaign 
to develop consumer demand, the Ex- 
change also will use magazines, women’s 
publications and outdoor advertising. 

he newspaper campaign calls for the 
use of 150 newspapers in 125 cities. The 
first advertisement will appear December 
5, and the advertising will continue over 
a@ period of sixteen weeks. 

The predominant idea in the advertis- 
ing this year has been revised to more 
intensively sell Sealdsweet Florida fruit 
with special emphasis on the Florida 
feature. There will be five different 
schedules. The largest schedule will be 
placed with newspapers in metropolitan 
centres. Two smaller schedules on both 
oranges and grapefruit will be run in 
cities with smaller populations. Markets 
in the Southern territory will receive an- 
other schedule, and cities west of the 
Mississippi will get another schedule to 
develop demand for grapefruit. 

This advertising will be directed by 





The Thomas’ Advertising Service, 
Tampa, Fla. 
J. R. Prohaska Joins Dallas 
Agency 


J. Raymond Prohaska has joined the 
art staff of the Southwestern Advertis- 
ing Company, Dallas, Texas. He was 
formerly engaged in advertising art 
work at San Francisco. 


Joins Ohio Bell Telephone 

A. F. Hardman has joined the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company, Cleveland, 
as assistant to the general manager. 
He will have charge of advertising. 
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LOOKING INTO 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 
HOME 


We have just taken a good 
look into The Digest home.What 
we saw there permits us liter- 


ally to take the roof off of the 











1,433,483 Digest homes and see 


I. The occupation of Digest families. 


2. The number of readers The Digest 
has in each family and their division 
as to age and sex. 


3. The great circulation of The Digest 
among the men who direct the 
manufacturing, the wholesaling, and 
the retailing of America’s vast in- 
dustries. 73.9 per cent of The Digest 
men are executives in their busi- 
nesses and professions. 


4. The strength of women’s interest in 
The Digest, and consequently, the 
advertising value of our pages for 
products bought by women and 
used by the whole family. 


The average number of readers 
per copy in the immediate family 
of the subscriber is three and 
three-tenths, and the total number 
of readers 4,709,293. Since the 
1920 U. S. census figure is 4.2 








members per family, including 
babes in arms, it is clear, however, 
that The Digest is read by practi- 
cally all who are old enough to 
read it at all. 


There are: 
1,919,592 women 
1,546,052 men 
469,333 girls 
474,316 boys 
who read 


The Literary Digest 


When we set out to discover 
how many women read The Digest 
we decided to find whether or not 
they “belonged to us.” In answer 
to a direct question we learned 
that The Literary Digest woman 
prefers The Digest to any woman’s 
magazine, and that it is voted to be 








50 per cent more popular than the 


most popular woman’s magazine. 

We can prove that The Liter- 
ary Digest really represents the 
interests of the whole family—a 
whole family, remember, that is a 
better-than-average market for 
advertised goods because it 
occupies a better-than-average 

position in life. 


The literary Digest 


~ 
The 1924-25 edition of “The 
Work They Do and Where They 


Live,” a handy reference book 


which gives the occupations and 

the geographical distribution of 

Digest readers in detail, may 
be had for the asking. 




















Do Your Dealers Know How to 


Figure Profits P 


Many Potentially Valuable Customers, Obtained at Considerable Expense, 
Fail and Are Lost Because They Do Not Estimate Profits Correctly 


CatumMET BakinG PowpEer Company 


CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you give us a method of figuring 
retail profits expressed in such a simple 
way that any dealer can understand it? 
Our observation is that only the ex- 
ceptional retailer figures his profits cor- 
rectly. Among the commonest faults are 
inability to compute the actual cost of 
doing business and in being mixed up 
on the proposition of whether profits 
should be figured on a basis of sales or 
cost. This is an old subject, I know, 
but the misinformation regarding it is 
so widespread that it seems a brief 
treatment of it in Printers’ Inx at this 
time would be welcomed by every manu- 
facturer interested in getting the dealer 
permanently on the right track. 


Catumet Baxinc Powper ComMPANyYy 
. S. Oxper, 
Advertising Manager. 


I‘ determining the selling price 
of an article these three points 
must be considered if a scientifi- 
cally correct profit is to be gained: 

1. The cost of the article, plus 
the freight and drayage. 

2. The cost of doing business, or 
the selling expense. 

3. The profit itself. 

There ought never to be any 
question about the first of these 
essentials, inasmuch as every re- 
tailer naturally knows the invoice 
cost of his merchandise. But it is 
a fairly common thing for a 
dealer to forget to figure in the 
freight. This is a part of the cost 
of the goods. When it is not con- 
sidered as such, the selling price 
of the item is going to be com- 
puted on the wrong basis. 

To find the correct percentage 
on sales that it costs a store to do 
business, the sum of all the ex- 
penses for the year should be care- 
fully figured up, and this figure 
divided by the sales total. In 
other words, divide the gross ex- 
penses by the gross sales for the 
year. 

For example, a store’s sales for 
a year may amount in round num- 
bers, to $30,000 and its expenses 
for the same time are $5,870. 
The sales divided into the expenses 


gives about 19.5 per cent. The 
store’s percentage of selling cost 
then, during the year is 19.5 per 
cent on sales. 

This determined, the next step 
is the actual process of figuring the 
selling price. There is much dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether 
this should be done on a basis of 
sales or on cost. It is the logical 
thing to figure profits on sales be- 
cause the profit comes out of the 
selling price and not out of the 
cost. 

A dealer, let us say, buys a thing 
for a dollar with the hope of sell- 
ing it at a profit. Where is he 
going to gain the profit—out of 
the dollar which represents his 
cost, or out of the article itself? 
Obviously, he gains no profit from 
the item until he sells it. He sells 
it for, say, $1.50. Then he pays for 
it and has fifty cents left. This 
fifty cents is a part of the $1.50 
he gets for the article and not a 
part of the dollar he paid for it. 
It is his gross profit on the sale. 

Many a retailer goes wrong on 
the question of figuring his profits, 
not through any error in his per- 
centage computations, but because 
he does not realize that a certain 
percentage added to the cost of 
the goods is not as much as the 
same percentage of the selling 
price after that percentage is 
added. He figures his selling 
expense on cost, and his profit per- 
centage on sales, making it im- 
possible for him to get the right 
profit. To illustrate: Add 10 per 
cent to a dollar. This gives you 
$1.10. Deduct 10 per cent from 
$1.10 and do you have the original 
dollar left? You do not. You 
have just 99 cents. 

Here is an example of figuring 
profits on the above basis: 

A dealer purchases 100 articles 
at a cost of $1.00 each, including 
freight. His cost of doing busi- 
ness is 20 per cent on sales and 
his desired net profit is 12 per 
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cent. If he follows the common 
error just stated he adds 32 per 
cent to the cost price and makes his 
selling price $1.32, thinking he is 
getting a net profit of 12 per cent. 

Let us see: 

His selling price is $1.32 and 
his cost of doing business is 20 
per cent on sales. Twenty per cent 
of $1.32 (you must figure it this 
way because it is out of the $1.32 
that he is getting his profit) is 
twenty-six cents. Add twenty-six 
cents to the cost price and we have 
$1.26. Figuring in the cost of do- 
ing business, therefore, it actually 
costs him $1.26 to get the item and 
sell it. He sells it for $1.32, there- 
by getting a profit of six cents 
instead of twelve cents which he 
thought. He went wrong for the 
reason that 32 per cent of the cost 
of the goods (or 32 per cent of 
$1.00) is not so much as 32 per 
cent of the selling price. 

If the dealer applies this method 
to his whole business, which many 
do, it is easy to see why he eventu- 
ally goes broke or why he does 
not have the money that his books 
tell him he has made. 

Suppose he sells during the year 
goods that cost him $30,000. His 
cost of doing business is 18 per 
cent on sales and his desired net 
profit, say, is 10 per cent. The 
sum of these (28 per cent) he adds 
to $30,000, thus making the selling 
price of his stock $38,400. He 
thinks his net profits during the 
year are $3,840 or 10 per cent of 
his gross business. He has not 
made this much because 28 per 
cent of the cost is not the same 
as 28 per cent of the selling price. 
Eighteen per cent on sales (the 
selling expense) in this case is 
$6,912. The cost of buying the 
goods and selling them, therefore, 
is $36,912. He sells the goods for 
$38,400, thus gaining $1,488 as his 
net profit, or about 3.75 per cent 
on sales instead of 10 per cent. 

The first thing the manufacturer 
should impress upon the dealer, 
then, is the value of figuring 
profits on sales and the danger of 
figuring them on cost. 

Next comes the actual process 
of figuring the profits. 

An article costs the dealer $1.00 
including freight. What must he 
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sell it for to bring him a net profit 
of 12 per cent after allowing 18 
per cent for the cost of doing 
business ? 

The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company once broadcasted a ques- 
tion similar to the above to re- 
tailers of every description and 
asked them to send in solutions. 
Out of something over 1,000 deal- 
ers who responded, 735 gave the 
wrong answer. Judging by this, 
many dealers would place the sell- 
ing price at $1.12, $1.30 or $1.32. 

To gain a net profit of 12 per 
cent on an article that costs $1.00, 
the selling expense being 18 per 
cent, it must be sold for $1.43. 
This result is gained by adding to- 
gether the cost of doing business 
and the desired net profit, deduct- 
ing this from 100 and dividing the 
result into the cost price. It 
works out this way: 

Let 100 per cent equal the sell- 

ing price. The dealer’s cost of 
doing business is 18 per cent and 
his desired net profit 12 per cent 
—-making a gross profit of 30 per 
cent that must be realized on the 
article before he can get the de- 
sired 12 per cent net. 
_ He has 100 per cent as the sell- 
ing price in percentage, but he 
must also have the buying cost in 
percentage or he cannot figure it 
correctly. The buying cost in per- 
centage is obtained by subtracting 
the gross profit from the selling 
price making it, in this case, 70 
per cent. The buying cost in per- 
centage then is 70 per cent and the 
buying cost in money is $1.00. 
This means that $1.00 is 70 per 
cent of what must be charged to 
realize the desired net profit of 12 
per cent. What, then, is the selling 
price in money that must be 
charged to get this 12 per cent 
net? If $1.00 is 70 per cent of 
this selling price, 100 per cent (or 
the whole selling price) would be 
$1.00 divided by 70, making $1.43. 
Tabulated, the process is this: 


Selling price ........s0 100% 
Cost of doing business.. 18% 
Desired net profit...... 12% 

Selling cost and profit..... 30% 30% 

Wholesale cost .......... 70% 


Wholesale cost is 100 cents, or 70 per 
cent of the selling price. Divide 106 
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Attention— 
Radio Advertisers! 


6 been Chicago Evening American 
will publish its Radio Show 
Number Tuesday, November 18th, 
the day of the opening of the Chicago 
Show. Copy for this number should 
reach us not later than November 14th. 


By virtue of its dominance inthe Radio 
field the Chicago Evening American 
is the logical medium for reaching 
the greatest number of Radio pros- 
pects—actual and potential. 


Editorial content of this Radio Show 
Number will be such as to guarantee 
maximum reader interest. 


To Sell Radio in Chicago Use 
Chicago’s Leading Radio Medium 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
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cents by 70, and you get $1.43, or the 
selling price in cash. 


The main thing is to remember 
that inasmuch as the profit is to 
come out of the selling price and 
not out of the cost price it should 
be figured exclusively on the basis 
of the selling price. 

The method of figuring profits 
with gross profit as a base is sub- 
stantially the same as with net 
profit as a base, gross profit being 
the cost of doing business plus the 
desired net profit. 

It is a good thing once in a 
while, for everybody in a sales 
department to take a little time 
and brush up on this subject of 
profits so as to make sure he 
understands it. A Western sales 
manager tells us he insists on his 
men learning how to figure profits 
as a part of their experience be- 
fore going on the road. He also 
has the habit of quizzing his men, 
at intervals, so they will not forget. 

That his precautions are justi- 
fied would seem to be demon- 
strated by a conversation on this 
very subject which we had one 
time with the credit manager of a 
certain large concern. We re- 
marked upon the interesting story 
that figures could tell in this profit- 
computing matter when the process 
was followed through consistently. 
For example, if a dealer doing 
business at a cost of 25 per cent 
on sales should happen to want to 
make 50 per cent net profit on an 
article that cost him $1.00 he 
would have to sell it for $4.00! 

The credit manager at first said 
this was absurd. Then he figured 
the thing through, and admitted: 
“It seems impossible, but it is true 
just the same.” 

The Calumet Baking Powder 
Company’s customers, it would 
seem, are not the only ones who 
can well afford to devote a little 
thought to this subject occasionally. 

It is not strange, when you come 
to think of it, that the retailer 
should be so hard shelled in this 
matter. He learned the wrong 
way to figure profits away back in 
his grammar school days when he 
was studying arithmetic. Most 


arithmetics, even today, put forth 
the cost basis, rather than sales, 
as being the correct one upon 
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which to make the computation. 
The outcome is mischievous to the 
retailer in more ways than one. It 
gets him mixed up on the most 
vital feature of his business and 
at the same time conveys to con- 
sumers a totally wrong impression 
at to the pricing of goods. 

Retailers’ and manufacturers’ 
associations ought to collaborate 
on a general effort to get the 
school arithmetics right, as was 
done in the State of Washington. 
For years in that State the 
arithmetics not only put forth the 
cost method as being right, but 
went so far as to say, or at least 
to imply, that it cost nothing to 
conduct a retail store. Pupils in 
school were given the impression 
that if a dealer would pay Hart 
Schaffner & Marx say, $40 for a 
suit of clothes and sell it at $60; 
he would be making a clean 50 
per cent net profit. In these days 
of high prices people, already 
critical and suspicious of the re- 
tailer, do not take at all kindly 
to any such idea of net profits. 
They think the dealer is over- 
charging them, for does not the 
arithmetic practically say so? 

The Washington State Retailers’ 
Association got considerably wor- 
ried over this latter phase of the 
proposition and went to the mat 
with the State school authorities 
about it. The fight, which was 
waged all during 1922 and 1923, 
was quite bitter, the pedagogues 
characteristically maintaining that 
the retailers did not know what 
they were talking about. Finally, 
however, the business interests pre- 
vailed and, beginning with the 
present school year, the Washing- 
ton arithmetics adopted the sales 
method of profit figuring. 

Also ample recognition is given 
the principle that a dealer cannot 
conduct his store without expense 
and that his selling cost has to be 
a part of his selling price. 

Thus it will be seen that correct 
and clear thinking in profit-figur- 
ing, based on proper premises, has 
really a much greater significance 
that many retailers suppose. In 
addition to insuring a dealer get- 
ting the proper return from his 
efforts it also has much to do with 
the attitude of his customers to- 
ward him.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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A Map for 
Advertisers! 


HE WORLD and THE EVENING 

WORLD have just issued a bro- 
chure entitled “Charting America’s 
Greatest Retail Market.” 


Some of the advertising men who have 
seen it say that it contributes more to 
a better understanding of newspaper 
distribution in Greater New York than 
any other piece of sales literature issued 
in years. 
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A copy will be cheerfully sent upon 
request. 
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100% Business in 
Oklahoma and Why 


NLY two states show a 

larger percentage increase 
than Oklahoma in cash income 
to the farmers. 

Only three times in the last 
twenty-two years has Okla- 
homa’s acre-yield of wheat ex- 
ceeded this year’s production. 
This year’s value is approxi- 
mately $56,000,000. 

According to the last Fed- 
eral Census, Oklahoma’s corn 
crop, for four consecutive years, 
was 45 per cent of the value of 
the land upon which it was 
grown—a record for the United 
States. This year’s value is 
about $74,000,000. 


Oklahoma’s cotton is 


sey 





Edgar T.Bell, Adv. Mor. 





Editor 


$59,000,000 above last year in 
value, and is 466,000 bales 
greater than the 1912-23 
average. 

Reports from bankers in all 
sections of the State show that 
bank deposits in rural districts 
have increased from 25 per 
cent in some districts to as high 
as 90 per cent in others. 

Such favorable conditions 
offer a dependable market to 
advertisers. Sell your prod- 
uct to Oklahoma’s prosperous 
farmers, three-fourths of whom 
subscribe to and are influ- 
enced by the State’s only farm 
paper, the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman. 


Oklahoma City, ¢ Okla 


E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Paring the List of “Don’ts” for 
Newspaper Illustrations 


Many of the Traditions Connected with “Poor Printing” and “Poor 
Paper” Can Be Defied by the Exercise of a Little Logic 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


SN’T it time to call a halt on the 

ever-growing list of “don’ts” 
for newspaper illustrations? Many 
of them are merely fancies. Others 
are worn-out traditions. Almost 
all can be defied by the exercise of 
a little ingenuity. 

“You must not go in for much 
detail,” says: the ever-present 
voice. “You must not introduce 
complicated backgrounds. You 
must not employ large areas of 
solid black, because many news- 
papers at once stipple them and 
destroy any artistic ideals you 
may have had in mind. You must 
not use crayon or pencil or char- 
coal or very fine lines, because 
these techniques ‘fill in’ and have 
proved to be most unsatisfactory. 
You must not select involved lay- 
outs or compositions, and one 
figure is better and far safer, 
than a dozen. You must not con- 
ceive an over-all scheme because 
black or shaded areas should in- 
variably be relieved, at frequent 
intervals, by contrasts of white. 
You must not—” 

But why continue? The list is 
a long and a tantalizing one. To 
the artist it is a discouragement 
from the start. He is ill at ease. 
He never knows what may hap- 
pen. And it is by no means un- 
usual for him to fall back upon 
some conventional technique. 

However, the hidden error in 
all this is a faulty understand- 
ing of the technical possibilities 
of poor-paper illustrations, and 
the known safeguards which may 
be thrown around them, once the 
specific problem is carefully ana- 
lyzed. There seems to be a one 
best method and technique for 
every campaign and every sub- 
ject. 

The advertiser should not be too 
arbitrary in his demands, as was 
the case with a sales manager who 





returned from his first trip 
abroad with a number of repro- 
ductions of very fine etchings se- 
cured in rural England. They 
were exquisite landscapes, deli- 
cate, ultra-refined. His product 
called for views .of automobiles 
against artistic backgrounds, and 
this etching style was the happy 
inspiration. 

He was told that it would be 
impractical to reproduce etchings, 
from electros, produced in lots of 
100 or more, on the ordinary 
newspaper stock. It might squeeze 
through in the case of a few met- 
ropolitan dailies, but in the smaller 
newspapers it would surely be a 
failure. 

Just as insistent as before, he 
set out to have his way. Fine- 
line pen drawings, in imitation of 
the etching school, were secured 
and made a rather handsome ap- 
pearance in their enlarged size. 
But when reduced the delicate 
lines congested and filled-in, and 
something had to be done. Failure 
number one. 

“Oh, that'll be all right,” he 
contended. “We will take out a 
few of the lines. I'll admit they 
are too numerous and too close 
together. But it will look like 
an etching just the same.” When 
the eliminations were made, how- 
ever, there was no suggestion of 
the refinement of technique he 
had sought. Failure number two. 

There were several consulta- 
tions and at last it was agreed 
that to approximate an etching, 
there must be an over-all tint of 
some kind. They took one of the 
untouched drawings, and simply 
made a coarse-screen halftone of 
it. This, it was reasoned, would 
tend to hold the detail and would 
insure printability where the line 
plate had failed. 

Failure number three. The half- 
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tone would not print clearly. It 
was a matter of chance, often of 
keen disappointment. In some 
newspapers it was little less than 
an uneven and unsightly smudge. 
And so process four, was nego- 
tiated, the sales manager being 
insistent upon that _ inevitable 
“etching effect.” If the halftone 
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itations in the making of news- 
paper illustrations must be calm- 
ly recognized, even today, with 
the numerous improvements and 
new engraving processes. Porous 
stock is that, and no more. De- 
spite the drawbacks, the hazards 
and the must-not-do-its, how- 
ever, an advertiser may secure al- 
most any result he 
desires, provided the 
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right artist and the 
proper observances are 
kept in mind. 

An idea was con- 
ceived for a client 
which called for great 
crowds of people; not 
a few hundred, but 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of them: the 
multitudes at a_base- 
ball game, the jams 
during an important 
recital in a vast audi- 
torium, and the thou- 
sands collected to 
witness _ important 
events. In each case, 
some one person must 
stand out from the 
crowd, and dominate 
the composition. 

There were doubts 
about expressing all 
this adequately in 
newspaper advertising. 
Too much detail and 
too many figures. 


Boston 








THIS NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT OVERCAME A NUMBER 


or “pon’Ts” 


screen was too fine for safe print- 
ing, then why not an over-all tint 
texture of some pleasing Ben 
Day? It was done. And the Ben 
Day “killed” the fine pen work. 
On the other hand, another 
automobile campaign reproduced 
a series of pencil drawings, by 
the highlight process, with all 
white “dropped out,” and in three- 
column newspaper width, they 
were as atmospheric and as orig- 
inal as anyone could desire. But 
there was no reduction to the 
original drawings and there were 
white areas in goodly number. 
That there are mechanical lim- 


Every rule of safe 
newspaper illustration 
would be transgressed. 
The basic idea should 
be far simpler. It was a good idea, 
all right, but not practical for poor 
paper printing. There would be 
“one grand smudge.” 

Yet it was accomplished and in 
a remarkably successful manner. 
Charcoal originals would seem to 
offer added difficulties. Not so 
in this case. The sketchy, free 
technique was safeguarded at 
every stage in every composition, 
by protecting areas of open white 
space. In a crowd of a thou- 
sand or more tiny figures, the 
artist suggested, rather than fin- 
ished every figure in detail. Lights 
were thrown down upon the 
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‘be rate of the 

American Weekly Magazine 
Is seven dollars a line 

For 4,500,000 circulation! 


You can’t buy half its 
Circulation elsewhere 
For the same rate 

And you can’t equal its 
Circulation anywhere 
For double its rate! 


Advertisers who want 
A hundred cents worth 
Of duty from a dollar 
Might think that over! 


‘American Weeklo 


A.J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 








THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington—Herald San Francisco— Examiner 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 

Milwaul Sentinel & Sunday Telegram 


“If you want to see the color of their money — use ‘color’. ”’ A.J.K. 
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masses of figures, and these lights 
gave excuse for generous open 
spaces of plain paper. Just when 
detail threatened to become either 
monotonous or impractical, it was 
broken up and skilfully relieved 
by intermittent elimination of 
shading, of black, of cluttering 
lines. The charcoal, in turn, was 
just the right technique for a 
sketchy rendering of this char- 
acter. 

Clothing accounts, using news- 
paper space, have already been 
troubled by the difficulties in- 
volved in reproducing textures 
and patterns of suits. When fig- 
ures were moderate in size, any 
great amount of complicated de- 
sign would fail to print well. 
Then came a sensational series in 
absolute outline and no pattern 
whatsoever. The advertiser did a 
daring thing. He created the 
visualization and suggestion of 
style wholly by means of skilful 
drawings, types of men, poses and 
the artistry of the line. 

Another factor contributed to 
the unusual success of this cam- 
paign of newspaper illustrations: 
there had never before appeared 
character studies which came so 
near approximating “real life.” 
Here were people true to life, and 
in every case, men accustomed to 
wearing fine clothes as_ they 
should be worn. They were 
aristocrats, in a startlingly realis- 
tic portrait gallery, changing from 
day to day. 

This was accomplished, inci- 
dentally, by first securing models 
and then photographing them. 
The delicate outline drawings 
were made from these guides, and 
retained the little, accidental de- 
tails which make for realism. 
Strangely enough, the details of 
cloth patterns are not felt. But 
style is always uppermost; that, 
and true-to-life individuals, very 
much at their ease. 

Wallpaper is not an easy sub- 
ject to treat for newspaper re- 
production. An infinite and com- 
plicated amount of detail makes 
for unusual technical exactions. 
If reproduced faithfully and with 
all values suggested, the draw- 
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ings would fail to 
neatly. 

It remained for a technique to 
be arrived at which would en- 
courage modified detail, a feeling 
of wallpaper character, and ac- 
cessories of furniture, woodwork, 
and even figures, in action. 


reproduce 


A TECHNIQUE FOR WALLPAPER 


The most conspicuous example 
of the newer expedient is found 
in a campaign recently released 
for Thibaut Correct Style Wall 
Papers. There are no blacks, and 
there is no shading. Contrasts are 
never attempted. Illustrations are 
of one even tone and value, all 
over. No one part of any pic- 
ture is permitted to dominate. 
Figures, in. the foreground of 
composition, animated and inter- 
esting, nevertheless key down to 
the background details. It is an 
outline method, and the most del- 
icate of outline. But sufficient 
intricacies of various patterns are 
shown to do justice to the prod- 
uct, and no pattern is too com- 
plex for successful interpretation 
in this technique. 

For several years a manufac- 
turer of roofing despaired of ever 
succeeding in properly illustrat- 
ing his product in newspapers. It 
was of an unusual texture, this 
roofing surface, and in three- 
column newspaper space, it was 
not satisfactory as done in any 
number of techniques. Sometimes 
when there was too much shad- 
ing, the roofs “came out” black: 
at other times they were far too 
light. 

At last a series was drawn in 
strong outline, pen and ink, and a 
Ben Day texture was put on the 
roofing. There is a Ben Day book 
of patferns and one of them gave 
an approximation of the manu- 
facturer’s product. And it was 
mechanically perfect and even. 

It should be explained that this 
texture was placed on the plate, 
actual size, as shown on the gela- 
tine printing slip, and not made 
a part of the actual drawing, 
which, in turn, would have called 
for reduction. 

There are a great many fallacies 
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and unnecessary fears connected 
with the use of Ben Day tints for 
newspaper reproduction. Very 
often, the Ben Day pattern is 
well-nigh indispensable, because it 
produces, with mechanical pre- 
cision and _ certainty, textures 
which it would take far too long 
to do by hand. 

But it is the misdirected use of 
these tints and textures which 
often brings about calamitous re- 
sults and unsatisfactory repro- 
duction. Seldom is it safe to 
lay Ben Day on the drawing. 
There are numerous patterns 
which will not “stand reduction” 
they do fill in and “mess up.” 

Real success follows the laying 
of the tints on the plate, by the 
engraver himself. This means, of 
course, that it “comes out” pre- 
cisely as it appears in the book 
of patterns. You “know where 
you are,” all the while. 

Some of the patterns were never 
intended for newspaper use, al- 
though advertisers come upon 
them, think they are interesting, 
novel and attractive, and attempt 
to put them to work on poor 
paper. They fill in, almost in- 
variably. 

There is danger, also, in using 
too many different patterns in a 
single illustration. One will nullify 
and weaken the effectiveness of 
the other. Ben Day patterns are 
at their best when they are em- 
ployed with an outline drawing, 
or a drawing with intermittent 
areas of postery black. 

In any event, it is seldom wise 
to decide, dogmatically, that an 
illustration cannot be reproduced 
in newspaper advertising. It is 
more than likely that a technique 
will be found which will permit 
satisfactory reproduction if a 
diligent search is made. 





Elected Directors of American 
Safety Razor 


Three new directors were elected at 
the recent stockholders’ meeting of the 
American Safety Razor Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. They are: John 
Cavanaugh, president, Crawford & 
Knapp, New York; Durant, presi- 
dent, Durant Motors, Inc.; and R. R. 
Govin, president, New York Journal of 
Commerce. 
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American. Campaign for 
Old English Firm 


J. Grossmith & Son, Ltd., maker of 
soaps and perfumes in England for 
the last ninety-five years, plans an ad- 
vertising campaign in the United 
States, using national magazines and 
newspapers. The New York office of 
the Lyddon & Hanford Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct this a vertis- 
ing. 





Orange-Crush Company 
Changes 


A. E. Repenning has been appointed 
general sales manager of the ena 
Crush Compa ao and A. C. 
Ebbesen an HF Osborne have been 
appointed m BB ‘sales managers. Ar- 
thur Boylan has been made manager 
of the company’s fountain department, 
and H. C, Chase manager of the ad- 
vertising department. 





Ford Production Higher 

The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
reports domestic production in Septem- 
ber of 149,906 cars and trucks, as com- 
pared with 140,376 in August and 
140,253 in July. The domestic output 
totals 1,412,930 for the first nine months, 
an increase of 14,498 over the cor- 
responding 1923 period. Foreign pro- 
duction in September was 11,704. 


Copeland Flour Mills Start 


Poultry Feed Campaign 

A campaign on “Dandy” poultry 
feeds in class and agricultural publica- 
tions has been started by the Copeland 
Flour Mills Limited, Midland, Ont, 
The advertising is directed by A. J. 
Denne & Co. Ltd., Toronto, advertis- 
ing agency. 








“Textile World” Buys 


“Textiles” 

Textiles, a monthly technical journal 
published by the Haire Publishing Com- 
any, New York, has been purchased 
y the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Com- 
pany, also of that city, and with the 
November issue of Textile World will 
be merged with that publication. 





Cincinnati Agency Changes 
Name 

The Keelor & Hall Company, advertis- 
ing agency, Cincinnati, has changed its 
name to The Keelor-Stites Company. 
L. S. Stites is ae H. G. Shepard, 
vice-president; H. Keelor, treasurer, 
and S. B. Mallon, a 


Death of Albert H. Loeb 

Albert H. Loeb, vice-president of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, died at Chicago 
| October 27. He was fifty-six years 
of age. 
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Leads in editorial EADERS of Southern Ruralist 
prestige accept the educational information 


in each issue as authoritative. And 
with good reason. The editorial staff—the 
largest of any farm paper in the South—has 
been intact for many years and is composed 
of some of the foremost authorities on 
agriculture. 


Mr. Cully A. Cobb, Editor-in-Chief, is every- 
where known as President of the American 
Agricultural Editors’ Association. His recog- 
nition as a practical farming authority is 
international. With him are associated: 


Mr. T. H. McHatton, Editor of the Horti- 
cultural Department; Mr. M. C. Gay, Editor 
i of the Department of Markets; Miss Lulu M. 
Cassidey, Editor of the Home Department; 
Dr. C. A. Cary, Editor of the Veterinary 
ma ~Department; Mr. Dan Scoates, Editor of the 
Farm Mechanics Department; Mr. F. J. Mar- 
shall, Editor of the Poultry Department; Mr. 
Dan T. Gray, Editor of the Dairy and Live 























Serving every 
interest 


400,000 net paid 
guaranteed 


SOUTHER 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Stock Department; Miss Alma Simpson, Edi- 
tor of the Boys and Girls Clubs Department. 
Colonel Frank J. Merriam, President of 
Southern Ruralist, is Editor of the Gardening 


Department. 


These are the individuals who receive credit 
for the manner in which Southern Ruralist 
“serves every interest of the farm home.” 
Their efforts have made it possible for 
Southern Ruralist to show unparalleled reader 
responsiveness and growth. 


It follows, and has been demonstrated time 
and time again, that readers greet the adver- 
tising in Southern Ruralist in the same spirit 
of confidence that they accept the editorial 
matter. More than 400,000 homes, ready 
and able to buy! Isn't this an opportunity 
for your message? 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 1411 Syndicate Trust Bidg. 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
A. H. BILLINGSLEA R. R. RING 
342 Madison Ave. Palace Bldg. 


400,000 GUARANTEED 














National Advertisers to Discuss 
Reduction of Selling Costs 


A Program of Speakers and Their Subjects for the Annual Meeting of 
the Association of National Advertisers 


‘HE question of reduction of 

selling costs by means of bet- 
ter advertising and marketing 
methods is of foremost interest to 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. Usually this question is 
the central theme of the annual 
meeting of that association. It 
will be the topic of the associa- 


tion’s meeting to be held on 
November 17, 18 and 19 at the 
Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic 
City. 


The substance of the program 
has been summed up by the chair- 
man of the association’s program 
committee, Bernard Lichtenberg, 
advertising manager, of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. In a 
letter to members of the associ- 
ation Mr. Lichtenberg says: 

“The general topic will again be 
the ‘Reduction of selling costs by 
means of better advertising and 
marketing methods.’ And in at- 
tacking this problem we shall go 
outside of our association for in- 
spiration and information from 
recognized leaders in their respec- 
tive fields; and we shall turn to 
our own members for first-hand 
talks and ‘how we did it’ experi- 
ences.” 

The program lists four speakers 
on the general aspects of the 
meeting : 

Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, econo- 
mist; Festus J. Wade, president 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis; J. Henry Scattergood, Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioner, Phila- 
delphia; and F. M. Feiker, special 
assistant to Herbert Hoover, rep- 
resenting the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The balance of the program will 
be divided into four distinct clas- 
sifications. 

(1) A Symposium on Magazine 
Circulation 

Three publishers will present a 
method of building circulation. 
They will talk subscription meth- 
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ods from the viewpoint of the 
publisher. These publishers and 
their subjects are: 

T. H. Beck, president of Collier’s, 
will talk on a subject to be an- 
nounced later; Myron E. Douglas. 
circulation manager of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, on “‘Paid-in- 
Advance Subscriptions”; F. W. 
Stone, business manager of Review 
of Reviews, on “Premium Method 
of Building Magazine Circulation” ; 
and O. C. Harn, sales manager of 
National Lead Company and presi- 
dent of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, on “Circulation Methods 
from the Advertiser’s Standpoint.” 
(2) Making Better Use of Space 

In explaining this subdivision, 
Mr. Lichtenberg says: “Surely, 
one of the logical methods for in- 
creasing our efficiency is to learn 
how better to handle the tools of 
advertising. Better copy, more 
striking appeals, finer art and 
scientific space-buying are funda- 
mental questions on which we 
need light.” Two speakers in this 
classification as announced by 
Mr. Lichtenberg are Mrs. Caroline 
Trowbridge Radner-Lewis, adver- 
tising manager, H. R. Mallinson 
& Company, on “The Feminine 
Viewpoint in Advertising”; H. W. 
Harney, Dennison Mfg. Co., on 
“Making Small Space Produce Big 
Results,” and C. B. Nash, adver- 
tising manager of the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company, 
on “Better Use of Illustrations in 
Advertising.” Two others will be 
announced later. 

(3) The Public and Advertising 

“As national advertisers,” Mr. 
Lichtenberg says in announcing 
this subject, “we know that in the 
last analysis what we say must be 
passed upon by the rather fickle 
public. We know that readers’ 
habits have changed in the past 
five years. Let us learn about that 
from a man who has made an ex- 
tensive study of the question; and 
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also what reaction that fickle pub- 
lic gets from the dealer who rep- 
resents us.” He then announces 
Professor George B. Hotchkiss, 
New York University, on “The 
Change in the Reading Habits of 
the Public,” and William N. Taft, 
editor, Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, 
on “How Executives of Large Re- 
tail Stores Regard National Adver- 
tising,” as speakers in this division. 
(4) High Spots in the 1924 Adver- 
tising Record 

“What has been done this year 
that has been of outstanding 
merit? And what can we learn 
from successful experiences which 
will help us?” Mr. Lichtenberg 
asks these questions and lists the 
following speakers: C. H. Han- 
derson, director of publicity of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, on “The Save at the Shop 
System”; F. S. Fenton, Jr., sales 
manager of Coppes Brothers & 
Zook, on “A New Type of Sales- 
men’s Manual”; John Glossinger, 
sales manager of Williamson 
Candy Company, on “Marketing 
‘Oh Henry’”; Robert Lynn Cox, 
vice-president of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, on “A 
New Form of Life Insurance 
Company Advertising”; Edward 
Hall, secretary, Ralston Purina 
Company, on “Describing the 
Campaign on the Opening of Our 
Big Minneapolis Mill’; and Ger- 
ard Lambert of Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, on “Halitosis.” 





Southern Classified Managers 
Meet at Atlanta 


The Southeastern Division of the As- 
sociation of wonnptoes Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers held a meeting at 
Atlanta, Ga., early last week. Howard 
Haire, Atlanta Constitution, and John 
L. Irwin, Des Moines, Ia., Register- 
Tribune, were speakers at a morning 
session at which A. T. Miller, Nashville, 
Tenn., Banner, presided. “Classified Ad- 
vertising and the Small Newspaper” was 
discussed by George B. Morgan, Nash- 
ville Tennessean at an afternoon session. 
Mr. Miller was elected president of the 
division. 


Caro-Co Executive Offices 
Moved to Washington 


The Caro-Co Laboratories, manufac- 
turer of ‘shampoo and toilet preparations, 
has moved its executive offices from 
Union, S. C., to Washington, D. 
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An Australian Argument 
Against Price Maintenance 


BusHELts Ltp. 

Sypney, Austraia, Sept. 22, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If the policy of fixing a minimum re. 
tail price is equitable.at all, then it 
should be just as equitably and logically 
applicable to every business, and even the 
farmer should be protected in the same 
way by obtaining a minimum price for 
his eggs, butter and wheat, based on the 
average cost of production. 

Admitting that price fixing may over- 
come the evil of price cutting, yet the 
question which is always overlooked in 
discussing the matter is, “How does it 
affect the consumer?” 

It always seems that in these ques- 
tions of equitable treatment for the re- 
tailer and manufacturer or wholesaler, 
the interests of the consumer are disre- 
garded, and yet surely the consumer’s 


_ point of view should be considered. 


am against any system of price 
maintenance, because whatever price is 
fixed as equitable in some _ instances 
must be too much or too little in other 
cases, depending upon the amount of 
service given by the retailer. 

It also seems beyond argument that 
the retailer should decide his own selling 
price, just as he must decide what ser- 
vice he will give the public. If you fix 
a minimum profit, then logically you 
must fix a minimum service. 

BusHetts Lrtp., 
Puitip H. BusHeEt. 


Association of Financial Adver- 


tising Services Meets 

The popularization of bank service, 
spread of economic information and 
higher ethical standards in bank publicity 
were the principal subjects discussed at 
the third annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Financial Advertising Services 
which was held at Chicago recently. 

he officers of the association were 
re-elected. They are: President, Edwin 
Bird Wilson, president of Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., New York; vice-president, 
Harvey Blodgett, president of the Har- 
vey Blodgett Company, St. Paul, and 
secretary-treasurer, G. Prather Knapp, 
vice-president of The Bankers Service 
Corporation, New York. The directors 
who served last year were also re-elected. 


Sir William Price Succeeded 


by Son 
John H. Price has been elected presi- 
dent of Price Brothers & Company 
Ltd., Montreal. He succeeds _his 
father, Sir William Price, who lost his 
life, as Printers’ InK reported re 
cently, in a landslide at the company's 
mill at Kenogami, Que. 


“Dairymen’s League News” 
Appointment 


The Dairymen’s League News, New 
York, has appointed Loyd B. Chappell as 
its Pacific Coast representative, with of- 
fices at San Francisco. 
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Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Dead 


As Publisher, Editor, Teacher and Executive, He Played Big Part in Our 


Agricultural 


ENRY C. WALLACE, Sec- 

retary of Agriculture, died 
Saturday, October 25, as a result 
of an operation which he under- 
went about ten days before. Mr. 
Wallace was born in Rock Island, 
Ill, on May 11, 1866. Until 
March 4, 1921, when he became 
a member of President Harding’s 





© Underwood & Underwood 
HENRY C. WALLACE 


cabinet, he was editor of VWal- 
laces’ Farmer, of Des Moines, Ia. 

Mr. Wallace was a real “dirt” 
farmer. He spent his entire life 
in agricultural pursuits, first as a 
farmer, then in agricultural jour- 
nalism and finally as head of the 
Government’s great agricultural 
department. He started his journal- 
istic career as a special contributor. 

In 1885 he entered Iowa Agri- 
cultural College at Ames, but in 
the second year he had to give up 
the course to become manager of 
one of his father’s farms. He ran 
the farm for five years, during 
the time learning what it is to 


Development 


have to sell corn for 10 cents a 
bushel, hogs at around 2 cents a 
pound and other prices in propor- 
tion. It was while he was an ac- 
tual farmer that Mr. Wallace be- 
gan contributing to farm papers. 
His writings came under the ob- 
servation of Professor James 
Wilson, the man who later occu- 
pied the agricultural portfolio in 
the McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft 
administrations. 

As a result of Professor Wil- 
son’s interest in him, the young 
farmer was induced to return to 
Ames to finish his agricultural 
course. After graduation he be- 
came Assistant Professor of Agri- 
culture, under Professor Wilson. 
It was while a member of the 
faculty that he associated himself 
with his brother, John P. Wal- 
lace, in publishing The Farmer 
and Dairyman. Later the two 
brothers joined their father, who 
had for several years been inter- 
ested in publishing enterprises, 
in launching Wallaces’ Farmer. 

To Secretary Wallace fell per- 
haps the most difficult task that 
has ever engaged a Secretary of 
Agriculture. When he took his 
office in March, 1921, agriculture 
was suffering violently from the 
effects of post-war deflation. To 
his task he brought experience, 
broad vision, high ideals and an 
intimate knowledge of agriculture. 

The fundamental principle of 
Henry C. Wallace’s life-long 
teachings is that farm prosperity 
is the basis of national prosperity. 
He worked constantly to improve 
the farmer’s standard of living, 
maintaining always that without 
prosperity for all, living stand- 
ards were bound to suffer. His 
wholesome philosophy and opti- 
mistic outlook were well expressed 
in an interview published in 
Printers’ INK MonTHLy, of Au- 
gust, 1923, under the title, “Farm- 
er’s Buying Power Not Affected 
by Diminishing Farm Population.” 
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Start a new PARAGRAPH in your print- 
ing experience. Stop working for the 
printer. Get a printer who will work 
for you. Save yourself from growing 
prematurely gray. What is service, 








anyway? It’s simply doing for the cus- 
tomer what he otherwise would have to 
do for himself. It is by rendering this 
kind of service that we have built up a | 
large and successful business. 


| 
| 
Charles Francis Press | 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
| Printing Crafts Building, New York | 
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Tell It sweeney! 


» 


—Wallach Brothers do 


















N 1887, two young men opened 

a store at 244 Bowery on the 
lower East Side of Manhattan. 
Their shingle acclaimed them 
“The Nobby Hatters, Wallach 
Bros.’’ Three years later they 
extended their store to 240 and 
238 Bowery. The Bowery of 
that day was pretty much the 
Broadway of today, visited, 
copied, talked of and quoted. 
In time came growing pains 
and one by one the ed oo 
ment of other stores and the 
abandoning of the original. 
The firm now has four stores in 
New York, and will shortly 
open another on Fifth Avenue 
near Forty-second Street, 
crowded crossroads of the 


economic advance of their 
customers—the Sweeneys, the 
average man, the masses. 

It must be remembered that 
this firm was no flashing planet 
on the business horizon, no 
monument to new found wants 
or discovered desires. The 
Wallach brothers were no Ford, 
no Edison, no Rockefeller, no 
Northcliffe, not even a Chaplin 
or Wrigley, with indispensable 
inventions, imperative essen- 
tials, with new satisfactions for 
insatiable appetites. They were 
dependent wholly upon the for- 
tunes and fashions, the whims 
and wants of the consumer; 
subject also to mistakes and 
uncertain sources of supply. 
Indeed their 





Sweeneys—a 
location that is 
the apex of ambi- 
tion for every 
retailer with 
means enough to 

et there and 
ache enough to 
stay there. 

This progres- 
| sion of the 
| Wallach brothers 
in four decades 
from the Bowery 
to Fifth Avenue 
is not so remark- 
able an instance 
| of business expan- 
sion as a parallel 
of the social and 
















1884— 1924 
The fashionable 
Mr. Sweeney — 


merchandise at 
most is only semi- 
staple, depreciat- 
ing with time and 
not absolutely 
necessary to any- 
body; a breakfast 
can be eaten only 
once, but a hat 
with persistence 
can be pushed 
through three 
seasons. So the 
affairs of Wallach 
Brothers are, as 
the economists 
say, an index of 
the status of the 
Sweeneys. 
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Left—Wallach Brothers’ 
original store of 1887. 












HE Nobby Hatters of ” 
1887 opened their place 
of business at 6:30 A.M. 
and kept it open until the 
following a.m. They fea- 


bies, which were much 
worn that season by Bow- 
eryites as well as the then 
Prince of Wales. The hats 
were attractively priced at 
$1.90, $2.40, and for heavy 
spenders — price. Ten 
cents were refunded to custom- 
ers who came from beyond 
walking distance on the cable 
cars. 


‘ : 


The fashionable Mr. Sweeney 
of 1887 favored, beside the 
derby or silk hat, a cutaway or 
Prince Albert coat, patent 
leather shoes, black sak shirt 
sometimes embroidered on the 
bosom, with polka dots, and a 
black bow tie. A good suit 
cost eight dollars, suspenders 
free. Mr. Sweeney enjoyed a 
shave, with shine thrown in, 
for ten cents; a hack ride at two 
bits an hour; a show from a box 


_ Below—The new Fifth 








Avenue store. 
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seat at $0.75 without war tax 
or scalper’s split; a big beer at 
$0.05 ; and the best room in any 
hotel, for two dollars. Happy 
days, eh? But remember, too, 
that anybody who earned fifty 
dollars a week was pointed out 
to admiring strangers! 


Today Wallach Brothers sell 
the Sweeneys Manhattan shirts 
at $2.50 to $12.50; Hart Schaff- 
ner @ Marx clothing at $35 to 
$85; Stetson Hats at $7 to $15; 
Berkley neckwear at $2.50 to 
$5, Florsheim shoes at $9, $10 
and $11; and other nationally 
advertised standard priced mer- 
chandise. In 1887, their annual 
business was about ten thou- 
sand dollats. In 1923, it was 
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TELL IT TO SWEENEY! 


more than a thousand times as silk mufflers, linen handker- 
much—an increase due not so chiefs. 
much to more customers as bet- 
ter customers. And inciden- 
tally, Wallach Bros. are telling 


it to Sweeney in Tue News. Se THE buying power of the 
Sweeneys is not localized, | 


but universal; the poorest resi- 
OW are the Sweeneys on the dence districts of New York are 
H Bowery buying today, the  #™mong the best markets. These 
masses on the much maligned | ™arkets may be yours as well 
East Side where the Wallach 28 Wallach Brothers—more 
brothers made their start? An business here to the square mile, 
investigation disclosed the fact  t© the dollar of effort, to the 
that 240 Bowery, the location Working day than anywhere 
of Wallach Brothers thirty-four _¢/s¢ in the world. 
years ago, now holds Stark If you do business here, you 
Brothers, clothiers, who carry need The News, a medium big 
suits and overcoats at $25 to _—_ enough tosell this market—the 
$70, with averageclothingsales Largest Daily Circulation in 
of $45; they also feature dinner = America, 97% concentrated in 
coats at $52.50 and up. Down New York City proper. If you 
at 210 Bowery isMcCann’s Hat __ think of advertising in terms 
Store, stocking Stetsons at $3.45 of sales, you must logically buy 
to $10. oo. And nearby at 4 The News first in New York. 
Delancey Street is Philip Kron- Get the facts! | 
feldt, haberdasher, whose stock 
includes Manhattan and other 
shirts at $4.00 to $23.50, Hic- 
kok Belts, Fashionknit ties, 
Phoenix, Holeproof and Inter- 
woven hosiery, underwear as 
high as $20, and large stocks of 


* * * 


* * * 
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Most of the Sweeney series have been issued in folder form. 
A request on your business letterhead will bring the series. 
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Retail Salesmen Are. Eager to Take 
This Instruction Course 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association Strives to Strengthen the 
Weakest Link in the Merchandising Chain 


T= development of advertis- 
ing among lumber associations, 
mills, distributors and dealers 
during the last ten years has been 
remarkable. Despite the rapidly 
increasing prices of this period, 
lumber has held its relative place 
in the country’s commerce; but 
the best minds of the industry 
have realized that better selling 
service on the part of the dealer 
is necessary to combat competi- 
tion and to secure the maximum 
returns from advertising. 

Like many advertisers in other 
lines, they have found one of 
their greatest merchandising prob- 
lems to be the resistance offered 
by the retail salesman, and have 
inaugurated an educational cam- 
paign that promises much for the 
solution of the problem, not only 
in their own industry but in 
others. Two years ago, The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, after many months of 
research and preparation, created 
an educational service and offered 
it to the salesmen of its members. 
Today, more than 4,800 active 
students are enrolled. In_ all, 
more than 6,800 have signed up 
for the course, and approximately 
1,100 have completed their studies 
and received certificates. These 
totals, considering the size of the 
industry, would not seem large if 
the course of study had been ex- 
tensively promoted; but it has 
received no advertising at all and 
very little publicity of any kind. 

Invaluable results are unmis- 
takably apparent, according to 
Wilson Compton, secretary and 
manager of the association, in an 
awakened desire for information 
and a demand for more intelligent 
selling throughout the industry. 
“There is no doubt,” he said re- 
cently, “that the course has vastly 
improved the general methods of 
selling lumber. It has also cre- 
ated a marked tendency toward 
the demand for and acceptance 
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of constructive new ideas and 
methods, such as standardization 


and the adoption of uniform 
grading rules. _ ‘ 
“While the course was pri- 


marily designed for retail dealers 
and salesmen, we find that fore- 
men, workers in the forests and 
yards, machinists, sawyers and 
ambitious men in practically every 
department of the industry are 
taking up the studies. A number 
of traveling salesmen have intro- 
duced the course to their dealers, 
evidently because they know so 
well the necessity of more intel- 
ligent selling. Last year, the man- 
ager of a large mill in the North- 
west organized a volunteer class 
of about ninety to meet once a 
week in the evening and study the 
lessons under an instructor. Since 
then, many other mills, dis- 
tributors and large dealers have 
followed this lead. 

“New students are enrolling at 
the rate of about ten a day, and 
the rate is increasing. Today, 
we received forty-three notices 
from students that they had com- 
pleted the lesson at hand, and re- 
questing us to send on the next 
lesson. These indications with 
many others have convinced us that 
we are supplying a real necessity. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 


“The course deals largely with 
soft woods, since they constitute 
the largest volume of the in- 
dustry, but its success has en- 
couraged us to extend it, and by 
the first of January we expect to 
offer our students and members 
an enlarged course that will in- 
clude a comprehensive study of 
all the woods that are used ex- 
tensively in our building and 
manufacturing industries.” 

The academic attitude has been 
studiously avoided. The studies 
are not even referred to as les- 
sons, but as letters. The infor- 
mation is presented as simply as 
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possible, and the foreword of the 
first letter explains the propbsi- 
tion as follows: 

“This Correspondence Course 
in Lumber and Construction In- 
formation is designed for the 
retail lumber dealer and those em- 
ployed in retail yards. To sell 
lumber successfully in competition 
with other construction materials, 
the retail dealer must know the 
essential facts about lumber. To 
equip him to meet exacting mer- 
chandising requirements these six- 
teen practical letters are offered. 
Other letters may be added to the 
series which, for convenience, is 
now published in loose-leaf form.” 

It is also explained in the fore- 
word that no technical education 
is necessary to understand the 
letters of the course, and that 
students will be expected to pur- 
sue the studies diligently and to 
familiarize themselves with the 
contents of each letter within a 
reasonable time. The complete 
course, with heavy paper binder 
and unframed certificate, costs 
the student nothing, but if a 
leatherette binder is desired, it is 
furnished at cost, ninety cents, and 
certificates, furnished to every 
student completing the course with 
credit, are framed for eighty cents. 

The first letter treats the struc- 
ture of timber, and consists of six 
printed pages and a plate of illus- 
trations, with two supplements. 
The second is in two parts—dis- 
cussing the subjects of the gen- 
eral defects and the physical 
properties of lumber, and tabu- 
lating the rules for grading vari- 
ous woods. The next three let- 
ters constitute an interesting 
course in projections and plan 
reading. The subject of the sixth 
is construction details, and it is 
followed by lessons in specifica- 
tions, estimating and rules for 
taking off quantities, planning and 
designing, figuring stresses and 
sizes, fire resistive construction, 
preservation of lumber, shingles, 
sales talks for the retailer, mer- 
chandising, and heavy timber 
construction. 

The predominating attractions 
of the letters appear to be their 
simplicity of language and 
straightforward style, their many 
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* 
excellent illustrations, and direct- 
ness of their test questions. 

“Courses of sales instruction 
frequently fail,’ Mr. Compton 
continued, “because, I think, they 
are too highly technical and 
theoretical. Any course to suc- 
ceed must appeal to the practical 
aims of ambitious workers. It 
must furnish the immediate and 
obvious means of self-advance- 
ment, and when it does that it is 
worth any price within reason to 
the industry. 

“Every student who enrolls for 
the course costs the association 
approximately four dollars. That 
amount represents a_ prorated 
share in our cost of preparation 
which was large, and takes care 
of the expense of printing and 
postage. The office work is 
largely routine. One experienced 
man attends to checking and 
rating the lesson papers and all 
correspondence regarding the 
course. Two or three of the of- 
fice force look after the mail- 
ings and other details. 

“Several associations and a 
number of large manufacturers 
have requested us to furnish them 
with descriptions of our educa- 
tional methods. This is a healthy 
sign, we think, for any associa- 
tion, to render a maximum ser- 
vice to its industry, must benefit 
all classes of workers in its in- 
dustry. 

“Our enrolment list proves 
that a substantial percentage of 
all lumber salesmen, as well as of 
other workers, are ambitious and 
eager to equip themselves for bet- 
ter opportunities. We _ believe 
that a similar condition exists in 
all other industries. The main 
problem is to furnish an educa- 
tional method that bears in itself 
the evidence of its practical value 
to the individual salesman. And 
in furnishing such an educational 
method, an association or an indi- 
vidual manufacturing concern 
will benefit to the extent of its 
success in educating its students, 
because it is directly overcoming 
the resistance of the ignorance 
and indifference of poor sales- 
manship, and is materially im- 
proving the retailers’ service to 
the public.” 
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REACHING A MARKET 
THAT WILL RESPOND 





When the more than 550,000 subscribers of 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS read 
it, they are thinking about their homes. 


It is read by both husband and wife because 
it appeals to their sentiment for a real home. 


It causes them to discuss painting, roofing, 
decorating—furnishing. It creates a desire 
for a better home and surroundings. 


It goes right into the home with such friendly 
helpfulness that the whole family feels its 
influence. 


This receptive audience will read your mes- 
sage because it can and does buy good values. 


Complete information on this market will be 
furnished upon request. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER DES MOINES, IOWA 






























































“Daylight” 
Is Sold by a Public 
Utility 


NEW angle on the “better 
lighting” sales objective of 
the public utilities has been devel- 
oped by the Utah Light & Power 
Company of Salt Lake City. The 
new angle is the selling of “day- 
light” rather than “better lighting.” 
The company conducted a cam- 
paign during the month of Sep- 
tember on a kitchen lighting unit 
which sold for $6.50, payable 
seventy-five cents a month. The 
campaign opened with a large 
newspaper advertisement and a 
broadside mailed to customers of 
the company. Large space was 
used frequently thereafter to keep 
the product before the public. 

In all the advertisements, large 
illustrations portrayed the contrast 
between kitchens lighted dimly 
with a drop light and the new 
fashioned “daylight” kitchen. 
“Have You Ever Used Cayenne 
for Cinnamon?” queried one cap- 
tion, and added: “Better Kitchen 
Light Prevents Mistakes.” In 
every advertisement, the slogan, 
“Daylight Your Kitchen” ap- 
peared. The copy was specific, 
mentioning the mistakes, accidents, 
headaches, eye strain and worry 
that could be avoided. 

“You'll Be Proud of Your Day- 
light Kitchen” declared the caption 
of an illustration in which a cheer- 
ful housewife showed a friend her 
kitchen. Kitchen possibilities were 
suggested in such copy as: “Make 
it sparkle—make it inviting! The 
new Daylight Kitchen Light floods 
every corner with cheerful, mel- 
low light, giving the kitchen that 
air of beautiful cleanliness which 
you enjoy.” 

The minimum quota for the 
month was set at 6,000. A total 
of 11,449 units was sold. The 
units were sold to 17.5 per cent of 
the customers of the Utah Light 
& Power Company. Personal 
calls were made by salesmen who 
explained the advantages of better 
home lighting and assisted house- 
wives with lighting problems in 
parts of their Homes other than 
the kitchen. Thus the campaign 
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was made generally educational. 
Employees of the company shared 
in the profits. Consequently their 
enthusiasm and co-operation was 
enlisted and a determined effort by 
all concerned added to the success 
of the campaign. 





Second “Commerce Yearbook” 
to Be Published 


The second annual issue of the “Com- 
merce Yearbook” will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 
It is not only a survey of the impor- 
tant economic developments during the 
year but aims at a systematic consolida- 
tion of statistics as to production, dis- 
tribution, prices, and markets for Amer- 
ican commodities over long terms of 
years. 

Besides this information with respect 
to American industries, the Department 
reports that the book contains a sum- 
mary of fundamental economic data in 
all important countries, thus giving the 
American business man a mass of in- 
formation formerly obtainable only from 
foreign publications. 





Paint Market Far from 
Saturation 


The distance that the paint market is 
from saturation may be approximated 
from a statement made at the recent 
convention of the Paint Manufacturers 
Association at Atlantic City. It was 
said that only one of every four homes 
in the country gets a coat of paint every 
four years, and that this neglect costs 
the country in property deterioration 
$1,800,000,000 a year, a sum four times 
the annual fire loss. 


L. L. Laird with Buffalo 
Agency 

Leonard L. Laird, formerly New 
York State representative of the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, has joined 
the staff of Cecil Edward Cutting 
Buffalo, advertising agency. He will 
apes charge of direct-mail advertising 
plans. 








Tool Account for Continental 
Bureau 


The Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
Company, Fond u ac, is., has 
appointed the Continental Advertising 
Bureau, Chicago, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Business papers will 
be used. 


E. A. Holman with Seattle 
“Post-Intelligencer” 


Everett A. Holman, formerly Pacific 
Coast representative of the Hearst morn- 
ing newspapers at San Francisco, has 
been appointed director of advertising 
for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
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Kansas City Trade Territory 


*19,727,520 


just for 
MEN’S 
SUITS 


Spent annually 
by Journal - Post 
family of readers 


Get your share through the 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL - POST 


Morning—14th in Circulation in U. S. 
Evening— 15th in Circulation in U. S. 
Second Lowest Milline Rate, Either Morning 
or Evening in U. S. on a 2500-line space 
contract. 
Lowest Sunday Milline Rate in the Immediate 
Kansas City Territory on a 2500-line space 
contract. 
VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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sois The farm Journal 


1200,000 


Copies per issue 
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L4+ * 1,200,000 = 233,000 


The average rural family has 4.48 persons. 
The average urban family has 4.24 persons. 
This difference in the average size of rural 
and urban families, multiplied by The 
Farm Journal’s big national circulation of 
1,200,000 makes 288,000 more consumers. 
In other words, The Farm Journal circu- 
lation reaches 288,000 more consumers 
than an equal amount of urban circula- 
tion—288,000 more prospects for your 
merchandise. You can reach The Farm 
Journal’s 1,200,000 big families, totalling 
5,376,000 persons at a cost of less than 
4 cent per page per family. 


ournal 


farm _field 


CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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14 Buildings 
Worth $7,000,000 


Now Under Construction 
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OURTEEN new buildings, costing 

approximately $7,000,000, all within 
a radius of five blocks in the business 
section of Birmingham, are either now 
in the course of construction or are 
to be erected in the near future. 


Downtown Birmingham is humming 
to the tune of steam shovels, pneumatic 
riveters and concrete mixers. Pedes- 
trians are kicking because they have 
to leave the sidewalk and take to the 
street to dodge this construction work 
in practically every block. 


But it’s a healthy condition—this busi- 
ness of “growing pains” that Birming- 
ham has. The old town is certainly 

“stepping right along” and The News | 
is “stepping” with it, you can bank 
on that. 


Net Paid Circulation 


Now In Excess of 
Daily Sunday 


76,500 87,500 





Che Birmingham News | 


THe Soutn’s GReatest NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 

















When Copy Comes Knocking at 
the Door 


The Baltimore and Ohio, Vacuum Oil, and Swift All Make Advertising 
Capital of News While It Is Still Hot 


By Dana Hubbard 


HE traditional appeals of ad- 

vertising do grow tiresome. 
Price, quality and delivery. How 
fundamental they are and yet how 
trite. Value or utility, the patient 
wheel horses of advertising, that 
are kept in the harness day in and 
day out, heads down, muscles 
taught. Always being driven 
until their ribs can be counted. 
They need to be turned out to 
pasture for a breathing spell. 

Just a few days ago the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad furnished 
a good example of how an ad- 
vertiser who keeps his eyes open 
for opportunity can borrow new 
momentum for his copy. Hardly 
had the “flash” gone out over the 
wires that Washington could 
swell its chest over a pennant win- 
ning baseball team than the B&O 
seized the chance to make this 
fact an advertising asset. Wash- 
ington clinched the pennant on the 
afternoon of September 29. On 
the afternoon of October 1, in 
newspapers as far away from 
Baltimore as Chicago, the B & O 
advertised its crack train, the 
Capitol Limited, not as a crack 
train primarily, but as a com- 
fortable and dependable means of 
getting to Washington to see 
Walter Johnson pitch the opening 
game of the series. Thousands 
of newspaper readers, who per- 
haps by now have gone a little 
cold on pictured scenery along the 
various roads or train equipment 
in railroad advertising, must have 
stared hard at this entry of the 
Old Master of baseball veterans 
into railroad copy. For it was in 
appearance, if not entirely in fact, 
a Walter Johnson, rather than a 
B & O advertisement. 

Only a few people have an in- 
terest in the Baltimore & Ohio 
as compared with the number 
vitally interested in the outcome 
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of a world’s series. Still, the 
thread linking the railroad with 
the series, be it ever so slender, is 
stout enough to permit advertising 
skill to transfer the interest in the 
occurrence of wider appeal to the 
other. 

Every advertiser will remember 
the advertising significance of the 
Luxor excavations, King Tut and 
Mah Jong. Even the visit of the 
Prince of Wales offered advertis- 
ers the chance for a merchandis- 
ing tie-up. Right now some are 
capitalizing on the high tide of 
politicai interest. 

In view of the craze for cross 
word puzzles it is a little surpris- 
ing that more advertisers have not 
turned to this fad in their hunt 
for first aid to faltering advertis- 
ing. An importer of pearls in 
Chicago, Lebolt & Company, has 
put the cross word puzzle idea 
to work with success. In its ad- 
vertising in the past Lebolt & 
Company have told the public that 
they are one of the biggest im- 
porting houses in the world and 
have given occasional sketches 
about pearl fishing. All that the 
company counts on doing in such 
advertising is to impress its name 
as a safe, reliable house. 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE USED 


It occurred to Nathan Lebolt, 
one of the members of the firm, 
that in the conventional advertise- 
ment a person might be impressed 
with these facts, but unless great 
masses of space were used the im- 
pression would not be deep enough 
to last. The popularity of cross 
word puzzle held out what looked 
like a real opportunity to focus 
attention on Lebolt & Company 
and their merchandise, not for a 
minute or two, but for a much 
longer time. So Mr. Lebolt 


worked out a_ simple puzzle, 





rn wena 
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turned it into advertising copy and 
ordered it run in a Chicago eve- 
ning newspaper. 

What happened? Thousands of 
readers, pencils in hand, spent 
from fifteen minutes to nearly an 
hour digging out the missing 
words. And on the next night they 
bought the paper to check their 
solution with that which appeared 
in the Lebolt advertising. 

More than one advertiser has 
written a spark into his advertis- 
ing by dipping his pen in history. 
But of history in the making not 
so much is said. The round the 
world flight of the U. S. Army 
aviators however, as treated in its 
advertising copy by the Vacuum 
Oil Company, should be convinc- 
ing enough to anyone that history 
need not be weatherbeaten to 
carry a thrill. While the flight 
was in progress the Vacuum Oil 
Company tied up with it to im- 
press on farm-paper readers the 
necessity of correct lubrication. As 
soon as the successful end of the 
achievement was in sight it wove 
this 25,000-mile adventure on which 
the world has been intent for 
months into a masterful piece of 
copy entitled: “Magellans of the 
Air.” Thrilling? Re-read it, at 
least part of it, and judge: 


As sails gave way to steamboats, so 
airplanes proceed to circumnavigate the 
globe. And it is our own U. S. Army 
Fliers who write their names in undying 
letters upon the pages of aeronautical 
history. Early in March they left. 
Theirs was the first time table and itin- 
erary of its kind in history. 

Seattle, Cordova, Chignik, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Bangkok, Rangoon, Delhi, Bag- 
dad, Bucharest, Belgrade, Paris, London, 
Seapa Flow and Reykjavik—were bu! a 
few of the many points they touched. 
A 25,000-mile adventure. 

But the Round-the-World Flight was 
even more than a great adventure. It 
proved that both the planes and the fliers 
of the United States Army _ could 
operate in any climate on the face of 
the globe—through the gales and snow 
of the Aleutian Islands, through the 
typhoons and torrential rains of the 
China Sea, through the equatorial heat 
of Indo-China, Siam and Burma, and 
even through a desert sand storm en- 
countered after leaving Umballa. 


Interlarded is the quiet state- 
ment of the fact that the round- 
the-world fliers used one of the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s products, 
Mobiloil B, on the flight. Could 
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not ‘other advertisers, even though 
their products played no part in 
the epochal adventure, have made 
capital out of the flight? Some 
did, such as Yale flashlights, but 
there were many that did not. 

Another recent example of 
enhancing the value of advertising 
by linking it up with events of 
current news interest and im- 
portance is that furnished by 
Swift & Company on the return 
of Captain Donald MacMillan and 
the Bowdoin from nearly two 
years in the Arctic Circle. On the 
day that Captain MacMillan ar- 
rived in United States waters, 
Swift reproduced a picture of the 
Bowdoin loading at her wharf 
preparatory to her departure for 
the Polar trip. 

A stock of Swift & Company’s 
products lies on the wharf and 
the advertisement quotes Captain 
MacMillan’s report, received via 
wireless while the Bowdoin was 
fast in the ice, as to the health and 
food of the party. The advertis- 
ing, valuable at any time, proved 
most effective, of course, at the 
moment when newspapers the 
country over were describing the 
return of the exploring expedition. 
Swift & Company went to great 
pains to have this advertising ap- 
pear on precisely the right day. 

Tuning in on current events offers 
the small advertiser a real chance 
to assert his individuality in a way 
that will make up for the limita- 
tion of space imposed on him. To 
the big advertiser it means putting 
the traditional, tired appeals on 
the sidelines for a rest. Of course, 
price, quality and delivery will 
remain the backbone; selling prob- 
lems change but principles endure. 
The new _ problem must _ be 
weighed, measured and_ solved 
through applying and reiterating 
the basic principles which have 
stood up in service, 

But there must be momentum 
as well reiteration. When the 
time comes that the advertiser 
feels that mere reiteration cannot 
keep his advertising vigorous and 
alert it is worth remembering that 
the daily events and achievements 
of the world are an excellent daily 
dozen. 
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JERSEY CITY SIGN CO. 








NEW JERSEY 


Located 
in the New Uork City 
metropolitan zone 


a complete campaign 
covering Mew York must 
include Jersey City 


For Jersey City or nation-wide campaign information 
write Secretary Painted Outdoor Advertising Association, Custer Ave., Detroit, 





JERSEY CITY 


Standardized 


Painted Outdoor Advertising 
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R. C. Wilson 
Again Heads Periodical 
Publishers 


HE Periodical Publishers As- 

sociation has again re-elected 
Robert Cade Wilson as its presi- 
dent. Mr. Wilson, who is vice- 
president and advertising director 
of The McCall Company and of 
Popular Science Monthly, already 
has served as president of the 
Periodical Publishers Association 
for three consecutive years. 

The re-election of Mr. Wilson 
took place at the annual meeting 
of the association at its New York 
office on October 23. 

At that meeting Frank J. 
Braucher, advertising director of 
the Crowell Publishing Company, 
New York, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the association. 

A. C. G. Hammesfahr, business 
manager of Cosmopolitan, New 
York, who has been secretary and 
treasurer of the association for 
the last three years, was re-elected 
to that office. 

Dr. Ralph E. Rindfusz con- 
tinues as executive secretary of 
the association. 


Who Can Help This Reader 
Out with “Brass Tacks”? 


New York, Oct. 10, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For years I have heard the expres- 
sion “brass tacks.” The matter has 
been given particular emphasis lately 
eee the fact that General Dawes, in 
his acceptance speech, used the ex- 
ression. Also a brass manufacturer in 
ridgeport, Conn., is sending out a little 
souvenir brass tack, claiming its de- 
rived meaning is something fundamental 
and genuine. ; 

I would like to know just how this 
expression originated, as I have heard 
several different explanations. Can 
your readers help me out? 

F. M. Crarx. 


Rogers & Company Add to 
Sales Staff 


J. F. Kneisley and Fred L. Hadle 
have joined the sales staff of Rogers 
Company, Chicago, engraving and print- 
ae. Mr. Kneisley has been engaged in 
sales promotion work with the Donaldson 
Poster Advertising Service for the last 
four years. Mr. Hadley was formerly 
Western manager of Industrial Power, 
Chicago. More recently he has been 
vice-president of Bakery Management, 
also of Chicago. 
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Douglas Shoe Advertising to 


Continue Founder’s Style 

Since the death of William L. Doug- 
las, founder of the shoe business which 
bears his name, there have been persist- 
ent reports that the old-fashioned style 
of copy used by him for so many years 
would be changed. In answer to an in- 
quiry from Printers’ Inx as to whether 
a change was contemplated, Frank L. 
Erskine, advertising manager, said that 
no marked deviation is anticipated. 

Mr. Erskine is thoroughly familiar 
with the policy so long followed by Mr. 
Douglas. He first entered Mr. Douglas’ 
employ in 1891 and has been the com- 
pany’s advertising manager for the last 
twenty-six years, and since 1902 has 
been a director. Referring to the com- 
pany’s future advertising policy, Mr. 
Erskine said: 

“The present style of advertising now 
appearing in the daily newspapers and 
magazines was personally okayed by Mr. 
Douglas late in the spring of the pres- 
ent year. We will, therefore, continue 
the advertisements, of course, showing 
new styles in each advertisement, accord- 
ing to the original schedule. 

“Next season’s and future advertising 
will follow more or less the same gen- 
eral form, possibly increasing the size of 
the shoes shown, with more elaborate 
descriptions of same, which may require 
less of the wording now being used this 
season; in other words, I anticipate no 
marked change in the style of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company’s advertising.” 

The present officers of the company 
have long worked under the personal 
direction of its founder. Herbert 
Tinkham, who has become president, has 
been with the company for thirty-seven 
years. Daniel W. Packard, vice-presi- 
dent, has been with it twenty-seven 
years. George J. Taylor, purchasing 
agent, has occupied this position for the 
last ten years, and has been a director 
since 1918. Charles D. Nevins, who re- 
cently was elected treasurer, has been 
associated with the company since 1890, 
was appointed assistant treasurer in 1902 
and has been a director since 1914. 


R. A. Lipscomb Leaves 
Johns-Manville 


R. A. Lipscomb, recently with the ad- 
vertising department of Johns-Manville, 
Inc., New York, in charge of ns 
material advertising, has joined Fran 
Kiernan & Company, advertising ageney, 


of that a 

G. L. Eskew, of the advertising de- 
partment of Johns-Manville,  Ince., 
succeeds Mr. Lipscomb in that organiza- 
tion. 








Made Advertising Manager 


of “American Press” 

H. P. Neuman has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
Press, published by the American Press 
Association, New York. He formerly 
had been advertising manager of the 
Pensacola, Fla., News and, more recent- 
ly, has been with the sales staff of the 
American Press Association. 
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On Substitution 


HEN a True Story reader steps up to 
a newsstand and asks for True Story 
Magazine we take it most unkindly if the 
dealer tries to substitute another magazine. 


When a customer walks into a store and 
asks for a certain advertised brand the 
advertiser takes it most unkindly if the clerk 
sells, or tries to sell, the customer some- 
thing in place of what he asked for. 


Because we do not believe in sudbstitutzon 
—both for our own sake and for the sake 
of our advertisers—we are publishing in 
True Story Magazine each month a cam- 
paign against substitution. 


The first announcement will appear in 
the December issue. In this way True Story 
performs a service for its readers and for 
all advertisers. 


rue Story 


Magazine 


True Story has the largest newsstand 
sale in all the world. 
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“To Make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty and a Land of Rural Comradeship” 


~-Clarence Poe EE) 


The development of cooperative 
marketing in the South has, per- 
haps, done as much as any one 
thing to bring this agricultural 
section to the front. 


Twenty-five years ago----before 
any other publisher even thought 
of it—-we began campaigning for 
cooperative marketing 1n the South. 
Throughout this period our paper 
has been the dominant influence 
in the development of cooperative 
farm apere in the South. 
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Tomorrow’s Purchases 


Are Sold Tonight 


Buying takes place in the shops, but selling 
takes place in the home. 


In Transcript homes tonight thousands of 
families are reading the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, desire is being created by its advertising 
columns, decisions are being made as to what 
car, what radio set, what bonds, what soap will 
be ordered tomorrow. 


You can be a party to this conference—at the 
time the decisions are being reached—at the 
instant the sale is actually being made. 


For nearly a century the Boston Evening 
Transcript has held the unique position of 
trusted counselor to the real buying power 
in New England families. 


Boston Evening Cranscript 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 

















Slush Funds or Advertising 
Appropriations? 


“How the Dickens Are You Going to Get Anywhere Unless You Spend 
Money ?” 


ILLIAM M. BUTLER, as 

chairman of the Repubican 
National Committee, is preparing 
to finish the spending of a $3,- 
000,000 campaign fund. Senator 
La Follette proclaims, with what 
seems to be senile hysteria, that 
Mr. Butler is administering a slush 
fund. Mr. La Follette knows bet- 
ter, but he believes the American 
voter does not know any better. 

In the same building in Chicago 
where Chairman Butler is at work, 
William M. Wrigley, as head of 
the chewing gum organization that 
bears his name, is directing the 
expenditure of an advertising ap- 
propriation that sometimes ex- 
ceeds $3,500,000 annually. His 
purpose is to sell his chewing gum. 
Not even Mr. La Follette has ever 
thought to refer to Mr. Wrigley’s 
selling campaign fund as slush 
money. Not even Mr. La Follette 
pretends to believe that the Wrig- 
ley expenditures for selling gum 
are secretly accomplished for the 
purpose of bribing customers to 
chew gum. In his own words, 
what Mr. Wrigley is doing is to 
“tell ’em quick and tell ’em often.” 
_In the forgetfulness of the pub- 
lic, which costs Mr. Wrigley so 
much for advertising, is con- 
cealed the answer to the question: 
“Why don’t Americans vote?” 

Henry Ford’s advertising appro- 
priation for next year, signed the 
other day, was $6,000,000, but not 
even his bitterest competitors con- 
demn Henry Ford as a master 
briber, as a villain who would cor- 
rupt the automobile buying public 
with a $6,000,000 slush fund. Mr. 
Ford’s competitors, likely enough, 
will draw their belts a trifle tighter 
and increase their advertising ap- 
propriations. 

In 1923, according to a check 
made by the Crowell Publishing 
Company in thirty-two of the 
leading magazines of the country, 





Reprinted from a New York Herald 
Tribune editorial October 22, 1924. 
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the makers of Campbell’s Soup 
spent $1,460,350 trying to persuade 
the canned soup eaters of the 
country that Campbell’s soup is a 
superior brand; Colgate & Co. 
spent $1,183,439 in the same 
mediums discussing their wares; 
Procter & Gamble spent $1,167,550 
telling about the purity and the 
buoyancy of Ivory Soap; the Con- 
goleum Company spent $1,142,450 
advertising its product in these 
magazines, and the Victor Talking 
Machine Company spent $1,142,055 
—the price of a train load of pho- 
nographs—just to address itself to 
the readers of these thirty-two 
magazines. The corresponding 
figures for newspaper advertising 
are not available. They are un- 
questionably greater than the 
above. In addition there are the 
amounts spent in farm papers, 
street-car cards, direct mail, out- 
door advertising, theatre programs, 
window displays, motion picture 
novelties and premiums. 

Mr. Butler, Clem Shaver and 
John M. Nelson are each striving 
to capture the attention of those 
same people who are addressed by 
those who sell chewing gum, soap, 
talcum powder, phonographs and 
linoleum. 

The necessity that compels them 
to employ the methods of Wrigley, 
of Barnum, of Belasco, is one of 
the strangest, most baffling 
failures of democracy. It is the 
inertia that keeps more than half 
of the qualified members of the 
electorate of the United States 
away from the polls even on such 
an important occasion as the elec- 
tion of a President. The posses- 
sors of suffrage must be lured to 
the polls, and for generations it 
has been the whim of many of the 
sovereign voters to ride to the 
polls at the expense of a strange 
entity known to them as “the 
organization.” 

Because of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century extensions of the 
suffrage there are 54,421,832 per- 
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sons in the United States who con- 
stitute the electorate. But 27,- 
635,074 of them failed to vote in 
1920 in spite of all the card index, 
addressograph, circularized _ ef- 
ficiency appeals of Will H. Hays 
and his contemporaries leading the 
other political organizations. How 
many of those 26,786,758 whose 
votes were counted would have 
gone to the polls had it not been 
for the efforts of Hays, of George 
White and the chairmen of the 
lesser parties that had candidates 
in the field, plus the efforts of the 
others in the organizations they 
headed? Mr. Wrigley, who spends 
$3,500,000 a year getting the people 
of the same nation to buy gum, 
would probably give a most pes- 
simistic answer. Is this the fault 
of Mr. Butler, or of Mr. Shaver, 
or of Mr. Nelson? Senator La 
Follette knows that it is not, but 
he believes that the American 
people are not so clever as he is. 

In an article dealing with non- 
voting published recently in Col- 
lier’s Weekly, United States Sen- 
ator Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, was 
quoted on this relation between 
large campaign funds and the 
failure of the electorate to vote. 

“There is a movement now to 
curb campaign contributions,” he 
said. “Borah made a speech in 
favor of it; Bryan has made a 
suggestion that the Government 
should pay for all campaign ex- 
penses and Jim Cox has indorsed 
the idea. If this should be done, 
what is going to counteract the 
inertia of the voters? It is a 
circle, and a vicious one. 

“Here is an inertia you want to 
cure; you can’t cure it without ef- 
fort, and effort costs money. How 
the dickens are you going to get 
anywhere unless you _ spend 
money? Volunteers will work— 
and by work I mean get out the 
vote—when they are aroused as 
Billy Sunday arouses his converts. 
They will work when the fever is 
in them, which is a very short 
period in any year. Why people 
should have to be dragged to the 
polls I can’t understand, but that 
is the only way you can get them 
there, and most who should vote 
never go. It’s a pretty how-d’ye- 
do for a nation.” 
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It is, indeed; but making the 
Government foot the bills for cam- 
paign expenditures is not going to 
correct the situation any more 
than Government ownership of 
railroads is going to lower freight 
rates. It was a pretty how-d’ye 
do during the war that the people 
should have had to be exhorted te 
get them to support the war. But 
they did respond to the exhorta- 
tions and the war was won. How 
much did it cost to persuade them 
to subscribe to a Liberty Loan? 
Just short of $12,000,000 was the 
selling cost of the Victory Loan. 
The actual amount was $11,- 
999,870.72, of which $2,605,966.67 
was spent for publicity, plus an 
additional $987,751.87 for posters 
and stickers. This sum. of course, 
does not include the vast amount 
of wealth expended by the patri- 
otic men and women in every Fed- 
eral Reserve district who contrib- 
uted money for the purchase of 
advertising space in all the pub- 
lications of the country. That was 
a gift to their country. It would 
be difficult for Mr. La Follette to 
persuade anyone that a sinister 
purpose lay behind those gifts, 
though he doubtless, in his sym- 
pathy for the enemies of his coun- 
try in the great war, thinks so. 

It is not much less likely that 
most of those who have con- 
tributed to the campaign funds 
this year, those who contributed 
to Mr. La Follette’s campaign 
fund as well as those who con- 
tributed to the Republican and 
Democratic campaign funds, were 
actuated by principle, by honest 
belief. 





New Accounts for F. J. Ross 
Agency 

The Rawlplug Company, Inc., and 

Brief English Systems, Inc., both of 

New York, have appointed the F. J. Ross 

Company, Inc. advertising agency also 


of New York, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 





Borgfeldt & Company Advance 
R. B. Semler 


Ralph B. Semler, for many years 
assistant manager of the perfumery de- 
partment of Geo. Borgfeldt & Com- 
pany, New York, importers, has been 
appointed manager of that department. 
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Washington Is The Headquarters of 
The United States Chamber 


of Commerce 


Indicative of the important place which 
Washington occupies—not only in the politi- 
cal life of the world but in the big business 
life of the nation—The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has erected this imposing 
building—and permanently established its 
headquarters here—bringing every merchant 
and manufacturer into still more intimate 
relationship with the National Capital. 


The Star is the outstanding newspaper in this 
outstanding world city—covering it com- 
pletely with both its Evening and Sunday 


editions. 
Che Evening Siar. 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 
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Canadian Whole- 
salers Meet Attacks with 
Advertising 





About 250 Wholesale Grocers De- 
cide on Group Advertising to 
Stand Off Rivalry of Chains and 
Co-operative Retail Buying and 
Establish Their Economic Posi- 
tion in Distribution 


To growth of the grocery 
chain stores in Canada and 
the development of group buying 
among retailers has been respon- 
sible for a paid advertising cam- 
paign by the Canadian Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. This asso- 
ciation consists of some 250 
wholesale grocers in Canada and 
represents 95 per cent of the total. 

The advertising copy is ad- 
dressed directly to retail grocers, 
especially the independent service 
merchant, and indirectly to the 
specialty manufacturer. There 
will be at least twenty-six mes- 
sages. 

While the chain store idea has 
been in the development stage for 
many years in Canada it is only 
within the past seven or eight 
that it has materialized to any 
extent. At first it was only nat- 
ural that buying would be done in 
fairly small quantities so that the 
service offered by the jobber was 
required. But as the business be- 
gan to develop along both the 
cash and carry and the groceteria 
line, the chain companies’ purchas- 
ing power became stronger and 
they were soon able to buy direct 
from many manufacturers. 

Eventually the chains were 
either buying direct at the same 
price as the jobber or purchasing 
through a jobber on a brokerage 
basis. The independent retailer 
felt this competition keenly. 
Consequently in many centres, 
especially in Toronto, he organ- 
ized into buying groups. In one 
instance, retailers organized their 
own wholesale house on a joint 
stock basis. In other cases they 
began to purchase in a group 
through a jobber who allowed 
special discounts in consideration 
of all the business and because the 
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business was done on a cash, or 
approximately a cash basis. 

It was the development of both | 
these systems that started the job- 
bers in the national association 
thinking along advertising lines. 
If the progress of the chain could 
not be checked, it was felt that if 
the important service rendered by 
the jobber were emphasized there 
would be less tendency for retail 
dealers to form buying groups. 

The copy is, therefore, designed 
to show the place of the whole- 
sale grocer in the system of dis- 
tribution. The first advertisement 
stated the association was giving 
serious thought to ways and 
means of more closely co-operat- 
ing with the independent mer- 
chants. The second piece of copy 
told of the organization of the 
“Worshipful Company of Gro- 
cers” in England as early as 1231. 
Although the passing centuries 
had seen the inevitable elimination 
of many customs which progress 
and growth required, it was 
shown that the fundamental pur- 
poses and principles of the whole- 
sale grocer remain the same. 

Advertisements now running 
outline the actual services and 
functions performed, such as or- 
dering goods in advance from the 
manufacturers and taking the 
risk of moving the goods when 
they arrive. In the realm of credit 
it is shown that the jobber is an 
important factor in every com- 
munity enabling the retailer to 
carry on wherever a credit busi- 
ness must be done. 

In another advertisement text is 
used emphasizing what heads of 
prominent manufacturing con- 
cerns think of the jobber as a 
distributor. It is with copy of 
this type that the Canadian 
Wholesale Grocers Association 
has begun its advertising cam- 
paign to impress its functions 
not only on the retailer but on the 
manufacturer who is inclined to 
go after direct business, The ad- 
vertising is appearing only in a 
single business paper. However, 
it represents a start in the right 
direction and that is more than 
the wholesale grocers in this coun- 
try have attempted. 
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besoin Made at This Age Rem 


The twenty million children in the Public Elementary 
Schools offer a fertile field for the sowing of seeds by 
thoughtful advertisers. Children learn easily, quickly, 
unforgettably, and tomorrow will find them buying on 
their own. 


Normal Instructor- Primary Plans is the means by 
which children may be most effectively reached. Every 
teacher (herself an immediate prospect) has thirty of 
tomorrow’s customers at the end of her pointer. Take 
this matter up with the teacher—let her help you. 


Normal Instructor- Primary Plans, founded  thirty- 
three years ago, gives teachers of the Elementary and 
Rural Schoois (which include 80% of our children! a 
monthly magazine helpful in its contents and con- 
structive in its policies. 


Let us tell you how Colgate, Palmolive, Victor, Col- 
umbia, Educator Shoe, Sauerkraut, Borden’s Milk, 
Baker’s Chocolate, Pro-phy-lac-tic, Shredded Wheat, 
Jell-O and other products are being introduced through 
160,000 teacher subscribers of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans to an audience of nearly five million 
plastic young minds, 


Get the facts in our booklet, ‘‘A Survey of the 
Educational Market.’’ Yours for the asking. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 1018 So. Wabash Ave. NEW YORK: 110 West 34th Street 
C. E. Gardner, George V. Rumage, 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and PRIMARY PLANS 





FOR TEACHERS of ALL THE GRADES and of RURAL SCHOOLS 




















Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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73.3% High Ratings 


“What are they rated in Dun’s?” asks the 
credit manager. Before he okays shipments 
to new industrial customers, he wants to 
know: Can they pay? 

“What are they rated in Dun’s?” should be 
the question of the advertising manager about 
industrial prospects. Before spending money 
on customer development, he should know: 
Can they buy? 

Buying-power in the manufacturing field is 
highly concentrated in the high-rated plants. 
The most effective advertising medium is that 
which itself concentrates on those same plants. 

88.8% of FACTORY’S rateable circulation 
goes to plants credited with $35,000 or better 
by Dun; 73.3% to those rated $125,000 or 
more, 43.6% to those rated $1,000,000 or over. 

FACTORY is “the Magazine of Manage- 
ment.” And its circulation is preferred. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON -NEW YORK ’ PHILADELPHIA 

















An Exploration of Industrial 
Advertising 


One Hundred and Forty-seven Manufacturers Selling to Industries 
Answer Some Vital Questions About Advertising 


By Charles Noble 


II 
OW does industrial advertis- 
ing get itself started? And 
how far has it gone? 

On the production side, Ameri- 
can industry has achieved a re- 
markable evolution; a widespread 
understanding and mastery of 
method; an immense equipment 
of machinery; and a very great 
specialization of function. 

On the distribution side, as 
everybody knows, the evolution is 
still in a much more primitive 
stage. There are sales organiza- 
tions among purely industrial 
firms; there are dealers, jobbers, 
“mill supply houses” and so on. 
And there is some attempt to use 
advertising as an energizing force 
running through the successive 
links of such organization as 
exists. 

But how far has the advertising 
man’s job segregated itself from 
the other jobs? And just how sta- 
ble and standardized is his capi- 
talization—how much appropria- 
tion can he count upon, and with 
how much certainty can he count 
upon it? Is he distinctly an ad- 
vertising man in industry, or is he 
a man in industry who is trying, 
as part of a more general job, to 
do something with advertising? 

It was such questions as these 
for whose answers the second and 
third of Printers’ INK’s questions 
were intended to explore.* These 
two queries were: 

“Who determines the size of the 
appropriation ? 

“How is the appropriation deter- 
mined ?” 

And, as is always the case when 
you put questions about something 
that is emphatically alive and 


*The first question and the answers 
to it appear in the initial article of this 
series, published on page 7 of PRINTERS’ 
Ink for October 9. 
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growing, the answers seem to be 
various. It is only when things 
are quite finished and perfect (in 
other words, dead) that they are 
unanimous and consistent. 

There is something tremendous- 
ly stimulating in the very lack of 
uniformity in the reports of the 
147 industrial firms that answered 
the Printers’ INK questionnaire. 
They showed plainly that indus- 
trial advertising is still a young 
field—young and growing. There 
is an almost complete absence of 
any complacent or self-satisfied 
tone in these letters. Their writ- 
ers are frank about their own 
methods, because they are them- 
selves curious as to methods and 
policies in their own and similar 
fields. 


NO SINGLE TYPE OF DEPARTMENT 


These letters reveal all conceiv- 
able stages in the development of 
advertising as a settled policy. 
They include the firm whose ad- 
vertisements are written by one 
of the executive officers in his 
spare time, to the firm with a 
completely organized advertising 
department, and the firm using 
agency service. 

At the same time there is no in- 
dication whatever of any connec- 
tion between the degree of spe- 
cialization attained in the employ- 
ment and control of advertising 
and the type or category of in- 
dustry in which any particular 
firm happens to be engaged. 

In thirty-four companies, for 
example, the board of directors 
either determines the size of the 
advertising appropriation in the 
first instance, or passes directly 
upon the advertising recommenda- 
tions submitted by some other offi- 
cial whose duty it is to formulate 
them. This other official may be 
almost anybody—president, vice- 
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president, secretary, treasurer, sales 
manager, general manager or ad- 
vertising manager. 

Furthermore, in sixty-nine other 
companies, final responsibility for 
the size of the appropriation is 
left by the directors in the hands 
of one or another of these offi- 
cers; as to which one, there ap- 
pears no trace of a general rule 
except, presumably, the ancient 
rule: that power and responsibility 
gravitate naturally into the hands 
best fitted for them. 

One principle, however, seems 


to be thoroughly understood by - 


everybody, and that is, that adver- 
tising is part of sales. If there is 
an advertising manager or pub- 
licity manager (the latter title be- 
ing frequently employed) he and 
his department form part of the 
sales department. If the adver- 
tising is controlled by an officer 
under some other title, the con- 
nection with the company’s selling 
effort is clearly shown. 

When we come to the question, 
“How is the appropriation deter- 
mined?” the healthy diversity of 
opinion reaches its height. Per- 
haps a better way to put it would 
be to say that this is the point at 
which the philosophy of industrial 
advertising seems still to be little 
beyond the embryonic stage. Nor 
does it seem possible to draw any 
conclusions as to the relation, if 
any, between the degree of spe- 
cialization in personnel, and the 
extent to which the method of de- 
termining the appropriation has 
stabilized itself—if it can be said 
to have stabilized itself at all. 

The largest number of companies 
whose replies to this question can 
be said to have even a family re- 
semblance to each other—thirty- 
two—relate their advertising ex- 
penditures in some manner to 
their gross sales, but when we 
examine the specific character of 
this relationship, this group of 
thirty-two subdivides itself into 
almost thirty-two sub-groups. 

Three companies keep within 2 
per cent of the gross sales for 
the previous year; two more spend 
between 2 and 3 per cent; four 
fix the limits at over 3 per cent 
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and *up to 5 per cent. All of 
them, as well as those who ap- 
parently do not use any percentage 
basis at all, qualify the relation- 
ship by a great variety of other 
considerations. 

Twenty-three companies, on the 
other hand, base their appropria- 
tions not upon the business they 
have been doing, but upon some 
sort of estimate of future pos- 
sibilities. None of the others 
discussing this question can be 
made to fit into any sort of classi- 
fication at all. 

But the best and most illumi- 
nating method of reporting results 
in connection with these questions, 
as with the others, is to step aside 
and let different manufacturers 
speak for themselves. 

“Our advertising,” says the 
American Appraisal Company, 
which in one sense might be said 
not to be an industrial firm, or 
at least not a manufacturer, but 
which is in and of American in- 
dustry, “has been carried on under 
a definite budget determined prior 
to the opening of the year. This 
appropriation is finally  deter- 
mined by the board of directors, 
all of whom are officers of the 
company and active in the con- 
duct of its concerns. 

“The appropriation is  deter- 
mined as the amount necessary to 
carry on what we consider to be 
an adequate advertising program. 
That is: We make as careful an 
analysis as possible of our mar- 
ket, of the various ways of 
reaching it, and of the intensity 
which appears to be reasonable.” 


ARMCO HAS SCIENTIFIC PLAN 


On the other hand, in the 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
whose product—ingot iron—might 
be said to be very nearly basic 
in character, the appropriation is 
determined “by co-operation of 
advertising and sales departments 
in conjunction with the advertis- 
ing agency,” and is “figured on a 
basis of tonnage production.” 

The Barrett-Cravens Company, 
which manufactures floor trucks, 
floor tractors and similar special- 
ties, determines its appropriation 
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Announcing: 


ANOTHER LINK in its chain of Editorial 
tieups. Since 1914 complete co-operation with 
the Home Demonstration Movement, THE 
FARMER’S WIFE, through its field Editorial 
Service, has been working everlastingly in sym- 
pathy with these movements that serve the bet- 
ter interests of farm women. 


NOW: BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS CAMPAIGN. 


The editors of THE FARMER’S WIFE have started a five 
year program on the betterment of rural schools, working 
through the recognized national leaders in educational 
work throughout the United States. 


This campaign is taking the form of special articles and 
stories in successive monthly issues of THE FARMER’S 
WIFE. 


FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL 
AND FROM SCHOOL TO HOME 


Advertisers who consider using space in THE FARMER’S 
WIFE should keep these editorial contacts well in mind, 
as this magazine is the only one published serving the 
farm woman’s interests exclusively. 


Over 750,000 Copies Monthly 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM Papers, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave. - 1169 Transportation Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“not on the business secured last 
year, but on what we expect to 


secure during the coming year,” 


and the calculation is made by 
“the president and sales manager, 
who also acts in the capacity of 
advertising manager.” 

A great many of the replies 
necessarily seem a little vague in 
describing a process that doubt- 
less was clearer to the writers 
than they could hope to make it 
to an outsider. “Business condi- 
tions,” “circumstances,” “our esti- 
mate of our prospects” and “what 
is needed” are phrases which recur 
over and over again. 

“It. might be called our best 
guess,” is the way Mr. Dennett, 
sales manager of the Bird Ma- 
chine Company, puts it. This 
company makes pulp and paper 
mill machinery. “We simply de- 
cide what we think we ought to 
do. . . . We don’t work on a 
straight percentage basis, that is, a 
per cent of advertising expense 
to volume of sales, but we have 
these figures in mind and spend 
roughly from 2 to 3 per cent.” 

There is a similar frankness 
about the report of the Capstan 
Glass Company, which in words 
quite like those of Mr. Dennett, 
confesses that its appropriation is 
determined “mostly by  guess- 
work.” The student of the pile 
of letters cannot help wondering, 
in parentheses, how many of the 
other writers really mean the 
same thing if they were as frank 
about it as these two. 

The machine tool industry is 
one that seems to breed particu- 
larly keen analysis and clear-cut 
reports. One of the best descrip- 
tions of a carefully thought-out 
and worked-out method of han- 
dling the advertising appropria- 
tion, comes from a firm in this 
field which asks, however, that its 
name be withheld. 

“The manager of the advertis- 
ing department,” says this letter, 
“submits a report in November or 
December of one year, covering 
our advertising requirements for 
the following year. This report 
is submitted to the general sales 
manager. It is his practice to go 
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over the report in detail with the 
advertising manager and if the 
total is approximately the same as 
the sum that has been spent in the 
past years and the recommenda- 
tions meet with his approval, he 
O.K.’s the report which is used 
for the following year as a basis 
for all advertising. 

“Naturally, reasonable sums are 
specified for contingent cases and 
for miscellaneous work that could 
not be foreseen months in ad- 
vance. If, for any reason, it 
might seem desirable to launch 
a special and expensive campaign 
on any one of the items we manu- 
facture, the general sales manager 
would discuss this matter with the 
president and treasurer of our 
company, and if it seemed desir- 
able to spend a special amount 
for this work, the matter would 
then be put in the hands of the 
advertising manager to carry out.” 

Notice the definite tie-up be- 
—_ advertising and sales con- 
trol. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES TIED UP 


“As to how the appropriation is 
determined, of course we have our 
past experience as a basis and as 
there are quite a group of men 
working in our advertising de- 
partment, they each have recom- 
mendations which they make to 
the advertising manager who in 
turn consults with various heads 
of different sales departments to 
find out from them just what they 
would like to advertise during the 
year.” Here again you will notice 
that the direct connection between 
advertising and sales is never lost 
sight of for a moment. 

That same thought appears 
clearly in the letter of President 
S. M. Stone of the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Mr. Stone’s views are 
interesting in other respects, as 
well: 

“Annual appropriations are 
made in advance, the amount to 
be appropriated each year being 
determined after close conference 
between the agency through which 
our advertising is placed and the 
sales manager of the company, 
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What Part of This 


Direct Mail Service 
Do You Require? 


Ours is a complete organization for the plan- 
ning, writing, illustrating, printing and mailing 
of direct advertising campaigns. You may want 
to turn over your entire advertising situation 
to us or you may only wish to employ our effi- 
cient departments for the correct and speedy 
handling of the mechanical elements of your 
campaign. In either event you will find us 
right on the job to serve you because— 


Our Business is to Help 
Your Business Grow 


Many small business firms are rapidly growing 
larger because they consistently use direct ad- 
vertising that we produce and mail for them 
to broadcast sales messages to their trade. So 
if you are a small manufacturer do not get the 
idea that we are too large to care for your 
business. Our present large size and financial 
responsibility is a definite result of the fact that 
for years we have efficiently served a great 
many small advertisers. And because we do 
small things well many national advertisers and 
quantity buyers have also repeatedly placed with 
us their big orders and dealer help campaigns. 


7 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


DIRECT MAIL DEPARTMENT: 
320 E. 21st Street 
Chicago, Ills. 


Planning « Writing - Illustrating - Printing - Mailing Lists - Addressing - Mailing 
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% Furniture Markets . 


WICE a year, summer and winter, furniture and 
homefurnishings merchandisers from all over the 
| country come to the great expositions held in vari- « 
ous centers. 





Greatest among the markets are Grand Rapids, Chicago 
and New York. Other important centres are Evansville, 
Rockford, High Point, San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Jamestown. 


Huge buildings, where furnishings of every description 
; are displayed, house these marts. Practically everything 
that helps to make a house a home is shown there. 


As the market centres and the industry grew, there grew 
also the need for some organization that could, by per- 
sonal contact, keep in close touch with changing condi- 
tions. New problems of merchandising appeared over 
night. The dealer could not give his own business the 
attention that it needed and still keep step with the 
forward march of his industry. 


A.B.C. Circulation— he Grand Rapids 


GRAN D RAPIDS 


Members the A.B.P., Inc. 
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of the World / 


So was born The Furniture Record. An organization that 
has grown during the past quarter of a century until it 
now is the largest of its kind serving the furniture in- 
dustry exclusively. 


Furniture and homefurnishings merchandisers often refer 
to this business paper as the furniture man’s bible. Today 
70.4 percent of The Furniture Record's circulation lies in 
the territory where is located 65.4 percent of all the 
worthwhile retail furniture dealers in the United States. 


The Pre-Market and Mid-Winter Market issues of this 
journal are published in December and January respec- 
tively. You may still obtain space in these issues if you 
act at once. Ask for rates and closing dates — we'll 
gladly send you whatever data you desire. 


Published by Periodical Publishing Company. Also 
Publishers of: The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan; 
The American Funeral Director; Within the Home; 
Homes Charming; Home Furnisher: Better Furniture: 
books and services for the furniture industry. 


Furniture Record. 
Misti cCcieoH ] G A 
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with whose department the ad- 
vertising department is very 
closely linked up. (Note that.) 

“Expressions of criticism or ad- 
vice are gathered through the 
sales department from the trade. 
In determining thé amount to be 
appropriated, careful considera- 
tion also is given to any new 
development that may be on the 
program for the year. After the 
various departments have reached 
a conclusion from their stand- 
point, the program is submitted 
for consideration of executives 
and final appropriation made by 
the Board.” 

The greatest effort toward con- 
tinuity of policy appears to be 
made by the C. & G. Cooper Com- 
pany, engine builders, whose 
budget, President B. B. Williams 
reports, “usually bears a definite 
relationship to the average volume 
of sales during the previous five 
years.” This may be compared 
with the plan of the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, described 
in the first article, which makes 
its appropriation only from month 
to month, the amount for each 
month being based on a fraction 
of a cent per tool sold three 
months earlier. But of course 
machine tools move much faster 
than engines, and the unit of sale 
is far smaller. 

It might. be worth while, some 
time, to conduct an investigation 
into the reasons why some of the 
most interesting and informative 
letters received, in an investiga- 
tion of this kind, come from peo- 
ple who do not want their names 
mentioned. One of these has al- 
ready been quoted, and here comes 
another, a boiler manufacturer 
this time: 

“Each unit of our product carries 
in its price a fixed amount for 
advertising expenses, and _ the 
amount of.total appropriations for 
the year is determined by the earn- 
ings. At the beginning of each 
year it is necessary to estimate 
the amount of business that may 
be secured during the year, and 
the consequent earnings for ad- 
vertising. This estimate is pre- 
pared by the management of the 
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sales department, bearing in mind 
that the advertising must pay its 
own way in the long run; con- 
sequently a slump in_ business 
affects the amount of expenditures 
for advertising, sometimes directly 
and immediately, and sometimes 
not until the period of depression 
is passed.” 

That company, the present 
writer would opine, not only 
knows something about boilers, but 
knows something about advertis- 
ing as well. There doesn’t seem 
to be much “guesswork” about 
its method of determining the 
appropriation. But why does the 
question, which elicits as compact 
and clear a statement as that just 
quoted, inspire another company 
to nothing more than the state- 
ment that its appropriation is de- 
termined by “what we need in 
space,” without any explanation 
as to how they know what they 
need? 

Quite a little farther along on 
the road of understanding, evi- 
dently, is the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company, maker of coal 
mining machinery and allied lines, 
which has “no definite method for 
determining the appropriation; 
but experience has taught us that 
an amount equivalent to 2.5 or 3 
per cent of our total sales has 
proved a profitable investment.” 


APPROPRIATES AS IT GOES ALONG 


On the other hand, H. M. Lane, 
president of the H. M. Lane 
Company, industrial engineers, in 
a pleasantly informal letter, tells 
us that: 

“We have never set aside a 
definite amount and then gone out 
to spend it for advertising. The 
amount we have spent has de- 
pended on what we considered 
the condition of the times and 
possibilities in our line on the one 
hand, and on the size of our 
pocketbook on the other.” 

There is good clear thinking 
in the letter of the McMyler- 
Interstate Company, which manu- 
factures heavy machinery, such as 
locomotive cranes, steam shovels, 
pile drivers and so on. It lists 
four factors which determine the 
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Aerial Photography 


HE EDITING of Current Opinion sug- 
gests aerial photography. Each monthly 
issue is a sort of world-wide air map of 

the mind of Man in its many manifestations. 





The great salient features of the landscape 
emerge sharp and clear from fogs and cloud- 
banks of lesser things. At a glance the Cur- 
rent Opinion reader sees the lakes and rivers, 
ocean depths and mountain peaks of the 
human spirit. 


He has a perspective on life that steadies his 
sense of values, and informs his judgment. 


That such a magazine, after 36 years of 
training in its task, should prove eminently 
satisfactory to 100,000 subscribers is scarcely 
remarkable. But that these subscribers, 
stimulated by such an enlightening magazine, 
should be so open-minded toward advertising 
suggestion, is even less remarkable. 


100,000 Net Paid Guaranteed 


CURRENT 
OPINION 


Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
R. B. SCRIBNER A. W. KOHLER 
50 West 47th Street 30 North Michigan Bivd. 
New York, N. Y. : Chicago, Ill. 
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$1,000 


For a Trade-Mark Suggestion 





The design on the page opposite has been sug- 


gested as a trade-mark 


Can you suggest a better one? 


The desired trade mark should convey to the 
advertisers and agencies of America the pith of 


the following points: 


1 That SYSTEM reaches more than 736,000 of 
the thinking, active owners and executives of 


American businesses 


2 That these readers—men who spend the most 
because they make the most—are the sover- 
eign buying powers in two great institutions: 
—the progressive American business 
—the well-to-do American home 


The Conditions of the Competition 


1. The $1,000 will be paid for the sug- 
gestion the judges favor, whether or not 
it is adopted by the publishers. 


2. Only the one prize is offered. 


3. Any contestant may submit as many 
suggestions as he likes. 


4. Contributions may be submitted in 
rough sketch form or as finished draw- 
ings, and should embody both slogan 
and design. 


5. If the winning suggestion is sub- 
mitted as a rough sketch, it will be re- 
turned for finishing before the award 
is paid. 

6. Any one may compete who is not 
connected directly or indirectly with the 
Shaw publications. 


7. Collaborations are permissible. 


8. If a collaboration wins, the prize 
money will be divided equally between 
the collaborators. 


9. The suggestions themselves are not 
to contain any marks of identification, 
but must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name or names 
of those sending them, with addresses 
for their return if not selected by the 
judges. 

10. No responsibility is assumed for 
either the return or the care of sugges- 
tions. 

11. The privilege is reserved by the 
publishers to reproduce suggestions. 


12. The accepted suggestion automati- 
cally becomes the property of the A. W. 
Shaw Company. 

13. Suggestions should be mailed to 
Trade-Mark Contest, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago. 

14. Additional facts and view-points 
will be mailed te any contestant desir- 
ing further information, 

The contest closes on January 31, 1925. 
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In Business or the Home 
SYSTEM reaches the Man 
at the head of the table 





THE COMMITTEE OF AWARD 


Wo. H. Jouns GLEN Buck 
President, George Batten Company President, The Glen Buck Company 
W. C. D’Arcy H. K. McCann 
President, D'Arcy Advertising Company President, The H. K. McCann Company 


Frank W. Harwoop 


Advertising Director, American Tobacco Company, Incorporated 
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size of the appropriation for ad- 
vertising : 

“1, The amount and success of 
the expenditure for advertising 
for the previous year. 

“2. New developments in com. 
petitive advertising which must be 
offset by advertising as well as by 
other sales methods. (Notice that 
advertising is definitely recognized 
as a ‘sales method.’) 

“3. The amount of the preced- 
ing year’s sales. 

“4. Specific sales plans for vari- 
ous products both old and new.” 

And the writer adds the flat 
statement: 

“The advertising of this com- 
pany is a function of the sales 
department, and as such is directed 
by the vice-president in charge of 
sales and his assistant.” 

By way of complete contrast 
with that statement (and for that 
matter with practically all the 
other letters as well) listen to this 
solitary voice from the Metric 
Metal Works of America Meter 
Company, Incorporated: 

“No amount of advertising can 
increase the demand for gas 
meters. . . . Our real advertising 
is done through personal contact.” 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, 
ties advertising to sales about as 
closely as could be done. 

“The first step in determining 
the appropriation for advertising 
is a review of sales conditions. 
. . . This is first agreed upon as 
to facts with the sales managers 
of the different divisions. We 
then proceed to state for each 
division what it is hoped its sales 
department will accomplish in the 
year to come. The advertising 
department recommends what it 
thinks will be of the greatest aid 
in reaching the objective and 
states how much it would cost to 
carry on its part of the sales 
work.” : 

“Our advertising appropriation,” 
says the Truscon Steel Company, 
in similar fashion, “is based on 
the development of business over 
the previous year and on a very 
definite investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of the coming twelve 
months. Through banking 
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organizations, our fifty-eight 
branches and accredited statistical 
sources, it is comparatively easy 
to know the approximate money 
available during the coming year.” 

There seems to be a lesson in 
these quotations, but it is not a 
particularly novel lesson. How- 
ever, that does not make it any 
the less valuable or interesting. It 
might be stated like this: 

Have a definite idea. Know 
what you want, and what your 
chances are of getting it. The 
more you know, and the less you 
have to guess, the more effective 
your advertising will be. And 
for that matter, the more effective 
your whole sales effort will be. 
For that is advice whose value is 
by no means confined to industrial 
advertising, or indeed to advertis- 
ing in general. After all, adver- 
tising is very much like life—and 
no wonder for it is life, in in- 
dustry and out of it. 

In the next article we will take 
up what manufacturers have to 
say as to the reasons why they 
advertise, and what they expect 
to accomplish by it. You will 
find their comments in this direc- 
tion at least as interesting as they 
have been on the matter of ap- 
propriations and their control. 


New Accounts for Johnson, 


Read Agency 
The W. P. Blessing Company, book 
publisher and Carlton, Inc., women’s 
wear both of Chicago, the Sharwood 
Company, Minneapolis, mail-order wear- 
ing apparel, and the Superior Electric 
Products Company, St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of electric hairdressing appliances, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with |» aelily Read Company, Inc., 

Chicago, advertising agency. 


R. C. Fowler with American 
Viewpoint Society 

Richard C. Fowler has resigned as 
vice-president of Campbell, Trump & 
Company, Detroit, advertising agency, to 
become general manager of the American 
Viewpoint Society, Inc., text book pub- 
lisher, New York. Mr. Fowler retains 
his financial interest in Campbell, Trump 
& Company. 





Arthur Urie, formerly with the 
Frank J. Rieger Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has joined the Graphic Arts 
Corporation, engraving and art, also 
of that city. 

















How Dealer Helps Can Be De- 
signed for the “Four Hundred” 


Retailers of Quality Merchandise Tell Manufacturers What Kind of 
Advertising Help They Desire 


By James True 


HE statement is frequently 

made by many manufacturers 
of fine goods of various kinds that 
it is practically impossible to de- 
sign dealer helps that will be 
accepted and used by those ex- 
clusive stores which appeal to the 
highest class of trade. While 
the business of these stores is 
particularly desirable, very few 
manufacturers have found a way 
to aid them in stimulating sales, 
and, judging from the generai 
lack of dealer-help effort in the 
field, the manufacturers appear to 
have assumed the condition is a 
result of an arbitrary rule or 
policy on the part of exclusive 
dealers and a problem beyond 
their power to solve. 

But such an assumption is a 
mistake. Recent, interviews with 
a number of retailers of the 
highest class in three prosperous 
cities, and in several lines of busi- 
ness, lead to the conclusion that 
the average high-class, exclusive 
store offers the manufacturer ex- 
ceptional opportunities for profit- 
able co-operation with the right 
kind of dealer helps—helps es- 
pecially designed to meet the 
peculiar needs of the class. If 
there is an exception it is the 
exclusive jeweler, whose objection 
to anything of the kind is more 


ethical than practical; but the 
results of the investigation 
strongly indicate that even his 


prejudice may be overcome by 
a broadminded attitude on the 
part of the manufacturer. 
There is no doubt that the 
majority of exclusive dealers in 
all lines will use dealer helps if 
they are convinced that it is to 
their interest to do so; but the 
designing of acceptable material 
goes far beyond its appeal to 
any particular class. Anything 
that is simple and _ artistically 
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beautiful would undoubtedly be of 
interest to both a_ millionaire 
society woman and her maid, and 
it is mot mecessary that the 
material should appeal to the 
former exclusively: but it must 
harmonize with the atmosphere of 
the store and fully conform to 
the policy of the business. 

Why this is so was interestingly 
explained, the other day, by J. W. 
Valiant, president of the J. G. 
Valiant Company, of Baltimore, 
a store that specializes in furni- 
ture and interior decoration of the 
highest class. The company also 
operates a branch store in Phila- 
delphia and an office in Paris, and 
during the fifty years of its his- 
tory it has built up a volume of 
business that is now more than a 
million dollars a year. 

“We would be glad to accept 
and use dealer helps,” Mr. Valiant 
said, “if they were suitable. While 
we never request them from our 
manufacturers, we receive a great 
many that we cannot use. The 
reason? Spend an hour looking 
over our display floor and special 
exhibits, and then examine the 
folders, electrotypes, booklets, dis- 
play cards and other pieces re- 


cently shipped to us. They tell 
their own story.” 
The store itself is modestly 


identified by means of a small 
bronze name plate. The two 
windows contain simply arranged 
groups of fine furniture and 
draperies. Throughout the four 
display floors the groups of odd 
pieces and the exhibits of com- 
pletely furnished rooms all give 
an impression of unassuming 
elegance. Plainly, every effect, 
every arrangement has been care- 
fully designed to attract and 
impress people of good taste, 
refinement and breeding. 

Most of the dealer helps could 
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The chief value of a 
national circulation is 
economical local in- 
fluence—every where 
and at the same time 


The net paid circulation of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the first 
six months of 1924 was 2,412,688 
or over 15% more than its nearest 
competitor. 


This 15% advantage means that 
much greater value in what you 
buy—local influence. The advan- 
tage becomes 25% when applied to 
the third largest woman’s publica- 
tion, and so on up. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
affords manufacturers the only 
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national advertising opportunity 
of its kind in size, scope, intensity 
and economy. 


Its distribution in every locality 
is large enough to create for mer- 
chants a single-handed selling 
pressure which moves goods in 
volume. 


Only the largest circulation can 
give complete national coverage 
without duplication. 


Only the largest circulation can 
exert local influence with the 
greatest economy. 


Only the largest circulation, 
built by The Ladies’ Home Journal 
methods, can parallel local sales 
opportunity and keep pace with 
changing markets. 


TT KH €& . 2... 84,827 3° 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Advertising that Performs 
a ‘Double Duty! 


The chief executives in every important 
automobile manufacturing and jobbing 
organization receive a copy of the January 


Show and Reference Number of MoToR. 


The edition for these executives is specially 
bound—in durable reinforced imitation 
leather— for permanent use as 4 buying 
guide for the entire year. 


This special edition serves its purpose well. 
Advertisers find it a certain means of 
establishing new jobbing connections or 
obtaining additional designations as stan- 
dard equipment. 


And the regular edition, purchased by 
700,000 dealers and owners at $1.25 a copy, 
creates the prestige that causes jobbers 
and manufacturers to consider a product 
more favorably. 


FINAL FORMS CiLOSe DECEMBER 10th 
THE BOOK IS PUBLISHED JANUARY 2d 


MoTlToR 


‘The -Automotive Business Paper” 
EARLE H. McHUGH : Business Manager 





119 West Fortieth Street * New York 
Hearst Building - Chicago :: Kresge Building - Detroit 
Little Building - Boston 
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be described by one word, blatant. 
Several display cards featured the 
manufacturer’s name or _ trade- 
mark. Illustrations of the factory 
were not uncommon on _ the 
printed material, and the name of 
the manufacturer occurred, printed 
with bold type, in several of the 
texts. Without exception, the 
electrotypes and mats were large 
and most of them embodied the 
trade-mark of the manufacturer. 
The printed material was cheaply 
printed, as a rule, and none of it 
represented the fine character of 


the goods and displays in the 
store. 
“Tt is evident,” Mr. Valiant 


continued, “that practically all of 
the dealer helps we receive are not 
designed for our class of trade. 
If we used such material we would 
have to ignore the policy that has 
made our business successful, and 
disregard the principles on which 
we have built for fifty years. 

“Our business has been de- 
veloped on a basis of individuality 
and exclusiveness. Owners of fine 
homes, officials of banks and other 
business organizations, and man- 
agers of clubs and hotels come to 
us because they know that we 
offer authentic designs and that 
their purchases from us will be 
above criticism. In other words, 
they buy from us because they 
recognize our organization as one 
with authority in the field of in- 
terior decoration. 

“In the highest sense of the 
term, we are selling service. Our 
goods are more or less incidental, 
and we cannot afford to advertise 
or feature the name or trade- 
mark of any manufacturer for 
several excellent reasons. 

“As in most American cities, 
there are a good many people in 
Baltimore with wholesale con- 
nections, and time and time again 
they have come to our store, 
selected goods, discovered who the 
manufacturers were, and _ then 
ordered them through some other 
channel. Our competitors, also, 
frequently have paid us the com- 
pliment of duplicating some of 
our most striking designs for the 
purpose of attracting especially 
desirable accounts. In numerous 
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instances such duplicates have 
been priced close to cost, and our 
competitors have suggested to 
prospective customers that they 
compare the prices with ours. 

“You can readily imagine the 
results of such practices. Our 
goods are of the highest quality, 
and, as a rule, they run into con- 
siderable money; but our profits ~ 
are reasonable and are not as 
large as the margins of the 
ordinary furniture store. Then, 
too, a great deal of our business 
comes to us from the friends 
of our customers. Frequently 
strangers to us tell us that they 
particularly admire the manner 
in which we have furnished a 
certain room or home and want 
something similar, and they some- 
times admit that they have tried 
to find what they want in other 
stores before coming to us. 

“So it is obvious that our busi- 
ness largely depends on our ability 
to control the sale of our designs 
in our community.- Our manu- 
facturers recognize this fact in 
selling us their goods; they do not 
insist on branding anything, and 
there are no marks of identity on 
any of the furniture or draperies 
on our floors. Then why do they 
blazon their names and _ trade- 
marks, indicating our sources of 
supply, on all of the dealer helps 
they send us? 


MANUFACTURERS’ HELPS MUST JIBE 
WITH STORE POLICY 


“We can use manufacturers’ 
dealer helps only on the same 
basis that we buy their goods. 
We would be glad to get and use 
finely executed colored prints of 
single pieces and interiors, and if 
they were in keeping with our 
goods we would frame such prints 
and display them in our windows 
and throughout our store. We 
could use finely printed folders, 
booklets and inserts for mailing, 
also electrotypes for our news- 
paper advertising, if all of the 
material conformed to our policy 
and was free of manufacturers’ 
names and identifying marks. 

“In other words, if manufac- 
turers really want to help us sell 
their goods they must conform 
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to a policy that we have proved 
to be successful. As yet, no man- 
ufacturer in our lines has dis- 
covered any method by which a 
store such as ours can feature 
his name or trade-mark profitably, 
and until such a discovery is made 
-. we feel we cannot afford to con- 
sider any change in our policy. 
“Evidently, the manufacturers 
of fine furniture believe that it 
will not pay them to advertise, 
even in the form of dealer helps, 
without featuring thefr names or 
trade-marks to the public; but 
the fallacy of this belief has been 
indicated, at least, by the expe- 
riences of several trade associa- 


tions. Maple flooring, walnut, 
mahogany, tiles and other fine 
products have been advertised 


generally with excellent results, 
and without identifying any man- 
ufacturer. 

“We are strong advocates of ad- 
vertising and will use at least 80,- 
000 lines of local newspaper space 
this year. Besides, we are pub- 
lishing several pages in a national 
magazine, and we issue at least 
three elaborate direct-mail cam- 
paigns a year. In co-operating 
with us in our advertising it is 
just as necessary for the manu- 
facturer to meet our peculiar 
needs as it is for him to supply 
our exacting merchandise require- 
ments. And I believe that manu- 
facturers of fine goods in many 
lines can find ways to increase 
their business with exclusive deal- 
ers if they will carefully study 
the dealers’ peculiar advertising 
and merchandising problems and 
design their dealer helps accord- 
ingly.” 

Mr. Valiant’s last statement was 
confirmed, partially at least, by a 
fashionable jeweler of Richmond, 
Va., and another of the same 
high class of Washington, D. C. 
Neither of these gentlemen would 
allow himself to be quoted on any 
phase of the subject of advertis- 
ing. Both at first declared that 
the high character of their stores 
did not admit of their advertising, 
with the possible exception of the 
use of simple, dignified announce- 
ments. But when material of the 
kind Mr. Valiant described was 
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mentioned as a possible aid from 
manufacturers they were both 
interested, and they further said 
that if such helps were offered to 
aid in introducing new designs 
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they would seriously consider 
their use. 
Undoubtedly, in the most ex- 


clusive and prejudiced fields the 
idea can be used to prove the value 
of display and mailing pieces, and 
with the probable later development 
of modestly identified co-operation 
The investigation showed that 
the trouble is with the manufac- 
turers and not with the dealers, 
and that even stores which have 
a rule against using dealer helps 
of any kind can be induced to 
make exceptions if the helps are 
designed to interest and attract 
their particular class of trade. 

A store of the kind is Wood- 
ward and Lothrop’s, of Washing- 
ton. For many years this store 
has appealed to the highest class 
of trade, and it is typical of the 
best metropolitan department 
stores throughout the country. 
When salesmen mention the sub- 
ject, the buyers invariably inform 
them that the store does not use 
dealer helps of any character. 
And it was found that any excep- 
tion to this rule must be made by 
the advertising department. 


NOT ONE IN A HUNDRED SUITABLE 


When George B. Ostermayer, 
who has charge of all advertising 
and displays, was asked the rea- 
son for the policy, he said that 
so few dealer helps were designed 
for stores of the best class that 
not one in a hundred was suitable 
for the purposes of his store. 

“Our principal attraction,” he 
explained, “is the distinctiveness 
of our windows, store, goods and 
advertising. We go to a great 
deal of expense and trouble to of- 
fer goods that cannot be found in 
any other store in Washington. 
Our window. displays and cards 
conform to a carefully planned 
scheme and they harmonize with 
our interior decorations and our 
general policy. 

“Therefore we cannot use cut- 
outs and colored display cards 
which .do not harmonize with our 
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Watch the T R loo / 





While you are watching TRUE 
STORY, the ZR-3 of magazines, as 
it climbs steadily past the 2,000,000 
circulation mark, size up its sister- 
ship TRUE ROMANCES, which has 
increased its print order altitude to 
550,000 copies since its first issue in 
September, 1923, and is carrying 
32,234 lines of paid advertising in 
November. 


Forms for the January issue close 


rue November 7th 
Romances 


A. H. YOUNG, Advertising Director 
Macfadden Building, 1926 Broadway, New York 
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backgrounds and the displays in 
other windows. But occasionally 
we do find a dealer help that we 
can use for window display, and 
then we do not hesitate to break 
our rule. 

“As an example, some months 
ago, Cluett, Peabody Company 
offered to lend us __ several 
original paintings by celebrated 
artists. The paintings were the 
originals of advertising illustra- 
tions. They were loaned to us 
exclusively in our community, and 
because they were immensely at- 
tractive and harmonized with our 
general scheme, we used them in 
a window as a feature of a display 
of Arrow Collars. 

“Like many other department 
stores, we are not especially par- 
tial to nationally advertised and 
widely distributed goods of any 

- kind, and perhaps this incident 
will offer a suggestion of value 
to*other manufacturers. We can 
use dealer helps only when they 
are distinctive and emphasize the 
impressions we are striving to cre- 
ate with all of our selling efforts. 

“The same can be said of pre- 
pared newspaper advertisements, 
cuts and illustrations, and all man- 
ner of printed material. The 
trouble we find with most of such 
stuff is that it apparently at- 
tempts to serve the manufactur- 
er’s rather than the retailer’s in- 
terests. The vast majority of it 
is designed and written entirely 
from the manufacturer’s view- 
point, and it is evidently prepared 
by advertising people who are 
familiar with the manufacturers’ 
merchandising methods, but who 
know little or nothing of the re- 
tailer’s many selling problems. 

“Once in a blue moon we find an 
exception, and then we promptly 
and gladly break our rule. Occa- 
sionally some manufacturer sends 
us a sample of a mailing piece 
advertising some line or item that 
we handle, and that is beautifully 
printed, well illustrated, attrac- 
tively designed, and modest in the 
claims of its text. The imprint of 

our name is not overshadowed by 

the manufacturer’s trade-mark, 
and the effect of the piece seems 
to carry out our advertising and 
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store policy. Then we are eager 
to give it a special mailing, or, 
if it is small, inclose it with our 
monthly statements. 

“When you consider the tre- 
mendous buying power of our 
customers and their large number, 
it seems strange that national ad- 
vertisers do not make a special 
study of how to design direct ad- 
vertising material to reach our 
customers. Despite our rule 
against the use of dealer helps, we 
receive a great volume of cut-outs, 
expensive cards and signs, and 
material of other kinds, all of 
which constitutes a total loss of 
many hundreds of dollars a year 
to the manufacturers. And it 
seems strange to us that the manu- 
facturers do not prevent this loss 
and make their investment profita- 
ble by furnishing dealer helps that 
we can use. There are stores like 
ours in almost every city of the 
country, and, as far as dealer 
helps are concerned, they offer 
an unexplored and untried field 
for the manufacturer.” 


MUST STUDY DEALER’S NEEDS 


Practically the same idea was 
expressed by A. Stephan, gen- 
eral manager and member of the 
firm of Dulin and Martin, also 
of Washington. For seventy 
years this store has enjoyed the 
patronage of the best trade in a 
large surrounding territory. It 
is now located in the heart of 
the fashionable shopping district 
and in a building which runs 
through the block. The several 
floors contain artistically ar- 
ranged displays of fine china and 
glassware, silverware, art goods. 
furniture, house furnishings and 
hotel and club equipment. 

In all of its advertising, window 
displays and selling effort, the 
store emphasizes the appeal of 
quality and distinctiveness, and 
Mr. Stephan said that the dealer 
help that carried out the store’s 
policy of selling was very rare. 

“The condition plainly shows,” 
he continued, “that the manufac- 
turers of goods in our lines have 
not studied our advertising needs. 
We cannot put anything into our 
(Continued on page 127) 
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CIRIHILED FLEW He 


The Children's Own Magaz.ine 





the magazine with the 


MPORTANT national advertisers are 

increasing their appropriation for 
“Child Life” in response to a demon- 
strated pulling power. 


This unique magazine reaches mothers 
who can afford the best when they are 
in the mood to buy. The fact that they 
subscribe to “Child Life” shows that 
they want the best for their home, and 
children. The editorial contents of “Child 
Life” further stimulates this desire to 
make their homes the best possible place 
in which to live. 


Food—clothing—household furnishings 
and equipment—books—toys—games— 
pets, are advertised in “Child Life” to 
great advantage. Seventy-six national ad- 
vertisers—twenty-seven book publishers 
—sixty-nine toy manufacturers are find- 
ing “Child Life” an advertising invest- 
ment that brings very profitable results. 


If you have anything to sell to mothers 
for themselves, their homes or their 
children, you will find “Child Life” a 
direct wire to thousands of quality 
buyers. 


Write for rates and a sample copy of 
“Child Life.” 


CIHIHILID FLERE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers 
536 S. Clark Street $e Chicago 
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HE Janesville, Wisconsin, Gazette is a 


newspaper that is not measured in terms 
of mere circulation, nor by the size of the com. 
munity it serves, but rather by the type and 





























Greater | 

Circulation _ 
than Any Other 
| Paper in City | 

of 20,000 . 


‘Complete City ; 
and Rural 
Coverage Over 
| 35 Mile Radius 
: . 


Reader Interest 
Sustained By | 

Big Town Edi- : 

torial Features 





scope of the service it renders. 


Judged by prevailing news- 
paper standards, the Gazette 
may be said to be larger than 
its environment. The publish- 
ers don’t feel that way about it. 
They have an idea that any 
community, or any advertiser 
worth serving, is worth serv- 
ing well, 


It’s simply a case of metro- 
politan vision, experience, and 
initiative being transplanted 
to a small-town field, where 
the results have exceeded ex- 
pectations. 


Over 200 national adver- 
tisers have contributed to the 
satisfactory growth of The 
Daily Gazette. 


The Janesville Daily Gazette 


H. H. BLISS 
Publisher 


Weaver-STEWART Co., INC 
Eastern Representative 








none Tower 
York City 
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HE Janesville, Wisconsin, Gazette is 


everything the best metropolitan news- 


papers are—and more. 


Here, in Janesville, we have achieved 


a closer, more intimate, more 
understanding relationship 
with our readers and local 
merchants than any big-town 
paper ever could aspire to. 


‘ Here, in Janesville, we ren- 
der intensive metropolitan ser- 
vice to advertisers that cannot 
be duplicated by our big broth- 
ers in the chief population 
centers. 


Here in Janesville we can 
still smell the soil and fresh 
air of the country—and we 
never forget it, either, as 
Gazette rural readers testify by 
their buying confidence and 
editorial interest. 


As a “try-out” market, the 
Janesville territory reached 
through The Daily Gazette, is 
exceptionally good. As a 
permanent market, it is still 
better. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


THOS. G. MURPHY 
Advertising Manager 


Waaver-Stewarr Co., INo. 
Western Representative 


London Guarantee Bldg 
Chicago 


DAILY GAZ 
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101,210 | 


was the i net paid 
circulation of The Provi- 
dence Journal and The | 
Evening Bulletin for the 
six months ending Sep- : 
tember 30, 1924. Thisis a | 
net gain of 4,714 per day ae 
over the same period of 
1923. 


These great newspapers, 
with their responsive 
reader influence offer ad- 
vertisers thorough cover- 
age of this prosperous 
Rhode Island market at a 
minimum cost. 


23c a Line kv 








Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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windows that does not create the 
immediate impression of highest 
quality and elegance. We cannot 
send anything through the mails 
to our customers and prospects 
that does not fully represent the 
store. 

“If our manufacturers would 
consider these two simple facts 
they would save money now 
wasted on material they send us 
which we cannot use, and they 
would be able to design dealer 
helps that would be profitable. 
In almost every department we 
carry competitive lines because we 
try to select the best out of the 
finest lines. Therefore we cannot 
send out folders and inserts ad- 
vertising one line that reflects on 
another line, and yet we receive 
a great deal of printed material 
that has this fault, either through 
over-emphasis or implication. 

“We would gladly pay the post- 
age and mailing expense of a 
great deal of material of the kind 
if it were up to our standard. Di- 
rect advertising is valuable to the 
dealer in telling the story of qual- 
ity. Certainly the manufacturers 
of fine goods are best able to tell 
that story, and I am sure that 
when they learn to tell it from the 
viewpoint of the exclusive retailer, 
and with an appeal to the fash- 
ionable trade, they will find the 
heartiest kind of co-operation 
waiting for them.” 





Dealers Urged to Stock Up in 
Advance of National Campaign 


Preceding a national campaign on 
Tre-Jur beauty compacts, the House of 
Tre-Jur, New York used trade-paper 
advertising to acquaint dealers with the 
details of its proposed consumer cam- 
paign. The trade copy urged dealers 
to be prepared for the demand that 
would be created by having an adequate 
stock on hand of the four sizes of 
Tre-Jur compacts. 

The consumer advertising plans of 
the company call for the use of nine 
magazines in addition to rotogravure 
and local newspaper campaigns in 
fourteen key centres. 





Joins Associated Advertising 


Clubs 
G. O. Walton, formerly with the 
United States Lines, has joined the 


sales staff of the extension division of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, New York. 
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Government Reports on 
Phonograph Industry 


Products of the phonograph indus- 
try produced by 109 establishments in 
the United States were valued at 
$107,276,240, according to the biennial 
census of manufactures, 1923, taken by 
the Department of Commerce. This 
represents an increase of 9.2 per cent 
over 1921, the last preceding census 
year, when products were valued at 
$98, 312, 784. As 154 establishments were 
reported in 1921, a decrease of 29.2 
per cent is shown in the number of 
factories. 

Of the 109 establishments reported 
for 1923, 24 were located in Illinois, 
17 in New Jersey, and 16 in New York. 
Of establishments listed in 1921, 69 
were omitted in .1923, and 24 new 
names were added. Of the 69, 19 
formerly enga - primarily in the 
manufacture of phonographs, reported 
new principal products such as furni- 
ture, radio apparatus, toys and games; 
40 had gone out of business, and 10 
were idle during the entire year. 





National Advertising for 
Assembled Diamonds 


The National Diamond Assemblers, 
Inc., New York, has commenced an 
advertising campaign in four national 
magazines and the theatre I +. of 
five metropolitan cities. e company, 
which began operation last January, 
has heretofore — unable to poets 
the demand for its product, W. 
Warnitz of the company, informs 
Printers’ Ink. With improved manu- 
facturing methods, its output has now 
been doubled. Booklets, cuts, news- 
paper mats, price lists, and copies of 
its advertisements are supplied jobbers 
and retailers. 


Dumb Waiters to Be 
Advertised 
Dumb Waiter 





The Ideal Electric 
Corporation, Buffalo, manufacturer of 
dumb waiters for hotels, apartment 
houses and other buildings, is planning 
a business-paper campaign directed to 
contractors and architects. Direct mail 
will also be used. This advertising 
will be handled by the E. P. Remington 
Advertising Agency, also of Buffalo. 


China Advertising Service 
Expands 


The China Advertising Service, Inc., 
Shanghai, China, has absorbed the staff, 
equipment and accounts of the adver- 
tising department of Andersen, Meyer 
& Company Ltd., also of that city. 


La Salle University Advances 
R. R. Cunningham 


R. R. Cunningham has been popcinted 
advertising director of the Salle 
Extension University, Chicane with 
which he has been for a number of 
years. 





Direct Mail That Does Double 
Duty 





Dealer Literature That Goes through to the Consumer 


By Lloyd Mansfield 


HY is so much dealer litera- 

ture planned to go as far as 
the dealer and stop there, when 
the problem for both manufac- 
turer and dealer is to reach the 
consumer ? 

We recently came across a very 
attractive circular to be mailed out 
by a stove manufacturer to a list 
of prospective dealers. It was to 
be mailed with a letter and the 
entire burden of the circular was 
taken up with arguments about 
construction, special features, 
economy of operation, low price, 
etc. 

This manufacturer has good- 
looking folders and other litera- 
ture to supply the dealer, for him 
to use in helping to sell the stoves 
from his floor. Mention is made 
of advertising co-operation in this 
circular to the dealer, but merely 
mention and nothing more. 

Analyzing this mailing we find 
the principal thought in designing 
it was to “sell the dealer.” It 
might better have been “how the 
dealer can. sell this stove to his 
customers.” The dealer is inter- 
ested in selling the stove, not in 
buying it. Of course, he should 
have necessary information as to 
construction, price, etc., but this 
information should be presented in 
a different way. * 

For instance, instead of getting 
up this expensive dealer circular 
let us suppose the manufacturer 
had selected one or two of his 
attractive folders he offers his 
dealers, these folders featuring 
the same stoves that were on the 
circular, and had inclosed these 
with his letter, along with price 
list and order blank. In this way 
he would have placed in the 
dealer’s hands samples of actual 
selling helps that he provides free 
of charge and which contain the 
arguments of his stoves in the 
light of what interests the con- 
sumer. 





His letter would be written 
from the viewpoint of how easily 
the dealer can sell these stoves 
and how the manufacturer is pre- 
pared to help him. Here are 
folders showing one form of sell- 
ing co-operation. Others could be 
mentioned in the letter. The 
whole effect upon the dealer would 
be something like this: “I believe 
there is a good chance of selling 
some of these stoves,” instead of: 
“IT don’t want to buy any more 
stoves. I have plenty of them.” 

Another manufacturer of house- 
hold specialties has consistently 
made big mailings pay to lists run- 
ning from 50.000 names upward 
by featuring what he is willing to 
do to help the dealer dispose of 
the goods. With his letter to the 
dealer and an order form he in- 
cludes a sample of a circular he 
agrees to furnish the dealer, bear- 
ing his name and address—all 
without charge. 


THIS CIRCULAR WORKS OVERTIME 


This circular serves the purpose 
of giving a good selling message 
to the dealer, although it is de- 
signed for the dealer to send or 
give to the consumer. The point 
is that this manufacturer is saving 
himself money by making one 
piece of advertising do the work 
of two and, moreover, he is 
placing in the dealer’s hands sell- 
ing arguments that the dealer 
needs and wants in disposing of 
the goods, 

It is true that a good share of 
this literature furnished the 
dealer may be wasted by him and 
it is to the manufacturer’s interest 
to see that he uses it. But there 
seems to be no way of preventing 
some loss, although in certain lines 
of business it can be minimized by 
having the dealer pay all or part 
of its cost. In this case, however, 
there are several good reasons why 
the dealer won’t pay for the litera- 
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WHEN advertisers continue 

to use a publication month 
after month and year after year 
—it must be producing real sales 
for them. 


Let us tell you who these ad- 
vertisers are and the results they 
have obtained from BUSINESS 
—the publication that is read 
by 160,000 business executives 
monthly. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion and rate card today 





BUSINESS 


Second Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 


Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
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ture. The manufacturer takes the 
chance of having it wasted. 

Another instance of where ad- 
vertising literature often needlessly 
stops with the dealer is found in 
the common practice of sending 
dealer customers broadsides re- 
producing advertisements that are 
appearing or are to appear in con- 
sumer publications. Many such 
broadsides stop with the dealer 
whereas, through a little careful 
planning of arrangement and 
wording, the sheet when opened up 
could be used in the dealer’s 
window or on the wall as a 
strong message to the consumer. 
A few words to the dealer on the 
value of making such use of the 
broadside will in many cases re- 
sult in his displaying it, especially 
if stickers are sent along so as to 
make it easy to put up. This 
method is, of course, being put 
to successful use by many manu- 
facturers. 

One manufacturer found that he 
could get a considerable number 
of reprints of colored advertise- 
ments in the windows of his 
dealers by the following method: 
In having the reprints run off 
he provided seven or eight inches 
extra for a message at the top. 
On this blank space he had run, 
at the same time the black was 
going through for the reprint 
of the advertisement, some such 
message as this in a very careful 
imitation of long-hand writing in 
crayon: “Fresh supply just 
received.” 

Of course, when this was placed 
on the glass in the window, the 
impression received by the passer- 
by was that the dealer had scrib- 
bled this message above the ad- 
vertisement before placing it in his 
window. The dealer liked the 
idea and, moreover, found it easy 
to paste up the advertisement, as 
the manufacturer had pasted stick- 
ers on the four corners of the 
sheet. A strong sales letter ac- 
companied the advertisement, in 
which the dealer was urged to 
place the reprint in his window. 
One salesman, later reporting on 
this mailing, stated that he had 
seen six of these reprints in as 
many different windows in a space 
of five blocks on the main street 
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of a certain town of 30,000 peop'e. 

Another case of planning to 
reach the consumer through the 
dealer is that of a_ well-known 
manufacturer of upholstered fur- 
niture. He is of the opinion that 
the consuming public should know 
a great deal more about the inner 
construction of this kind of fur- 
niture because it is so easy to 
hide inferior construction and 
cheapened inside materials with 
attractive mohairs, tapestries and 
other coverings. 

He believes that the furniture 
store salesman could do a lot to- 
ward explaining how a piece of 
upholstered furniture should be 
built and how this manufacturer’s 
furniture in particular is built. 
But at the same time he doesn’t 
want to leave it entirely to the 
retail salesman to convey this im- 
portant information. 
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BOOKLET SERVES MANY 
PURPOSES 


The manner in which he is solv- 
ing this problem is by attaching 
to every davenport in a suite or 
to every separate upholstered piece 
an attractive booklet in which he 
shows quickly and clearly, by 
means of photographs and expla- 
nations, just how carefully and 
substantially his furniture is built. 
This may be read by the salesman 
in odd moments, thus strength- 
ening his sales arguments, and it 
may be picked up and at least 
glanced through by the prospec- 
tive purchaser. It is a good ex- 
ample of influencing the dealer 
and the consumer at the same time. 

This manufacturer might have 
sent bulletins to his dealers treat- 
ing on this subject and requesting 
that these be placed in the hands 
of the store salesmen, but his pres- 
ent plan is accomplishing a great 
deal more than that. He is get- 
ting his message through to the 
consumer as well as to the sales- 
man. 

This question all goes back to 
the manufacturer’s viewpoint | in 
approaching the trade. Is it “we 
must sell the dealer” or “we must 
help to sell the dealer’s cus- 
tomers”? The answer is that the 
former often can be accomplished 
by doing the latter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
THAT PAY 


Unless they do that, something is wrong. 


But to write paying copy calls for some- 
thing more than ability to string words 
together. An expert advertisement writer 
has ways of testing the degree of reader 
interest his copy excites. Not so the novice. 


We have records that reveal the degree 
of reader interest resulting from various 
types of copy appeal. Illustrations, too, are 
checked in ways that reveal which methods 
produce the most effective power. The 
strength of headlines is likewise recorded. 
But one test covers all. To be successful, 
advertising must sell goods. 


Real experience earns the way to truths 
that mere “cleverness” or “brilliant inspira- 
tion” never discovers. It makes our adver- 
tising service important because it covers 
so broad a field. Example has proved the 
best way to tell the sales story. But it 
comes only to those of experience. It can 
be gained in no other way. 


“What is Advertising’ a series of which the above is one has been 
published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
cAdvertising and Merchandising 


10 PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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A Double Occasion 


ITH this November issue PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY rounds out its fifth year. 
This number also contains more advertising 
than any previous issue. 
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To break all advertising records on the oc- 
casion of our fifth birthday is a source of 
real satisfaction. It makes a happy double 
occasion of our anniversary. 


A publication is judged by the way it serves 
its subscribers and pays the men who invest 
in its advertising pages. The fact that 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY is serving its 
readers is evidenced by the scores of letters 
from business executives who have told us 
how they use it in planning their sales and 
advertising policies, and by its consistent 
growth in circulation. 


That PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY has paid 
its advertisers is shown by results. Its steady 
growth in advertising pages makes this issue 
break all records. 


We appreciate this evidence of faith in 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY on the part of 
both our subscribers and advertisers. We 
shall continue to produce the sort of a pub- 
lication which will continue to serve. 


| PrintersInk 


Monthly 
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We don’t sell 
promises 

—we keep them! 
Pay for what you see. 











S eal E Eastern Film Corporation’s 
G & oe | method of doing motion picture 
abe advertising and publicity pleases 
ease) the business man. He hesitates 
to buy strange goods on faith. He shies at 
promises. He prefers to buy something 
that he can see. 


That is exactly what we sell—results. You 
are not asked to pay fees or advances. We 
do not mean that we work speculatively. 
You are told exactly what we propose to 
do for you. If you agree with our proposal, 
the work is started, finished and shown to 
you—before you pay a penny. 

If we did not produce a good deal of the 
time we could never have continued in this 


business for 14 years uninterruptedly. Your 
inquiry will not obligate you in any way. 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 
Established 1910 


We have served several large advertisers continuously 
Lad 99. 
for over 14 years. “* What they say”’—sent on request. 
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Gas Companies 
Start Cooking Classes 
for Men 


OOKING classes for men are 

being conducted by several 
gas companies. Members of these 
classes are mostly bachelors, with 
a sprinkling of husbands whose 
wives are too busy to attend to 
the meals. The classes are well 
attended in St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago, Denver, Brooklyn, and New 
Haven plan to start evening cook- 
ing courses for men before Christ- 
mas. This fact was brought out 
during the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation held at Atlantic City the 
week of October 13. 

During 1924 it is estimated that 
the public service utilities of the 
country will have spent approx- 
imately $11,000,000 for advertis- 
ing. This sum represents only 
one sixth of the minimum per- 
centage of gross income of other 
private businesses of equal magni- 
tude appropriated for this pur- 
pose. The opportunity for ex- 
pansion in the gas industry 
through advertising is almost un- 
limited, according to opinions of 
the executives of the industry. 
Many gas companies, it was 
brought out, are at present plan- 
ning extensive advertising cam- 
paigns to increase consumption of 
gas for house and industrial heat- 
ing, metal working, domestic 
cooking, and similar purposes. 

The only woman manager of a 
gas company in the world, Miss 
Mary E. Dillon, spoke on “Hu- 
manizing the Gas Company.” 
Miss Dillon is manager of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 
and is the “only lady gasman,” 
up to this time, to get on the 
program. 

“I would like our companies,” 
she said, “to lay aside a fund 
equal to their rate expense for the 
last five years and with it get 
properly acquainted with their 
public through the best kind of 
advertising that money can buy.” 

John Moody, president of 
Moody’s Investors’ Service, spoke 
on the “Future of Gas Company 
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Securities.” He said: “The change 
in the public attitude toward util- 
ity company investment is prima- 
rily due to the fact that these 
enterprises have, during the last 
ten years, demonstrated beyond 
all doubt a quality and stability 
which has not been characteristic 
of any other type of corporate en- 
terprise in this country. The gen- 
eral public has been informed of 
this through advertising.” 

H. P. Gadsden, vice-president 
of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia, stated: 
“Advertising should be not only 
a matter of policy but it should 
be one of the duties we have to 
perform for our _ customers.” 
Leonard Ormerod vice-president 
of the Public Utilities Advertising 
Association spoke on “The Right 
of the Public Utility Company to 
Advertise.” 

H. C. Abell of New York, pres- 
ident of the National Power and 
Light Company and vice-president 
of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, was elected president 
of the association. Charles L. Hol- 
man of the Laclede Gas Lighting 
Company, St. Louis, was elected 
vice-president. 





Farm Equipment Manufac- 
turers Elect Finley P. Mount 


Finley P. Mount, president of the 
Advance-Rumely Thresher Company, La 
Porte, Ind., was elected president of the 
National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers at its thirty-first an- 
nual convention, which was held at Chi- 
cago, October 22 to 24. During the year 
just closed he was chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. E. J. Gittins, vice- 
president in charge of sales of the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. H. J. Sameit. Chi- 
cago, was re-elected secretary of the 
association. 

At the business session of the sales 
and advertising departmental of the as- 
sociation, H. L. Taylor, of B. F. Avery 
& Sons, Louisville, Ky., was elected 
chairman. Other new officers of this 
departmental are: Vice-chairman, D. B 
Mortley, Ohio Cultivator Company, 
Bellevue, Ohio, and secretary-treasurer, 
G. a Iverson, Advance-Rumely 
Thresher Company, La Porte, Ind. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are: F. W. White, Emerson- 
Brantingham Company, Rockford, IIl.; 
E. D. West, Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany, Chicago; Fred Jackson, Massey- 
Harris Harvester Company, Batavia. 

q ent’ . Meese, De Laval 
Separator Company, New York. 








Selling Salesmen on Intensive 
Cultivation of Prospects 





A Dialogue in a Sales Bulletin, between a Successful and an Unsuccessful 
Salesman, Does the Trick 


By C. C. Casey 


OST sales managers have 
the problem of superficial 
selling. Plenty of salesmen spend 
most of their time looking for 
easy prospects, and very little of 
it selling the prospects they find. 
We had this problem in our 
own sales organization, and it 
held our men down to about one- 
fourth what we thought they 
ought to accomplish. 

We argued, we scolded, we 
lectured, we advised, we threatened 
—we did about everything we 
knew how to do, to get our men 
to stick to a prospect who needed 
our proposition, instead of hunt- 
ing for new prospects. 

Salesmen would sit through 
conferences, or sales meetings, on 
this subject, and so far as we 
could see, they would go away 
sold on the idea. But that would 
be the last we would hear of it. 
If they did anything no results 
appeared. 

In analyzing the problem, it be- 
came clear to me that the diffi- 
culty was mostly a matter of our 
men not knowing how to do what 
we asked them to do. 

So we had two problems—first, 
the problem of showing them that 
it is desirable to cultivate each 
customer intensively, and second, 
the problem of showing them how 
to do it. 

It was no small problem to 
show them that it was desirable, 
for they were set in their belief 
that when a prospect offered re- 
sistance, it was easier to find an- 
other prospect than to break his 
resistance. 

We had used Sales Bulletins 
but they got nowhere in selling 
the idea. One day we hit on the 


idea of putting the arguments in 
the salesman’s own language, by 
playing up all of the objections 
we could think of. These ob- 
jections humanized the material 
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in a most surprising way, and this 
plan seems to be doing the work. 

We have let one salesman who 
is opposed to the idea, or dead 
set in the old ways, raise every 
objection possible to this inten- 
sive sales plan, and then we have 
answered each of these objections, 
in logical order, in such a way as 
to make it a logical conversation 
between two salesmen, one making 
good by the methods we recom- 
mend in a four times bigger way 
than the other, who uses the old 
way. 

Nearly all that we say in certain 
parts of the Sales Bulletin has 
universal application. I could not 
write an article that would ex- 
press the idea as clearly as it 
has been there expressed, and 
since I wrote the bulletin, and 
since it went to only our own 
small sales organization, I am go- 
ing to quote the best parts of it as 
the essential. part of this article. 

It starts out with a question by 
a salesman who is a bit envious 
of the results attained by a man 
who is following the plan we 
recommend—though the salesman 
who asks the question did not 
know why this man was so 
successful. 

“How do you do it, Jack, old 
man? You lined up ‘five offices 
last week, and I worked like the 
dickens and only lined up two!” 

“Because I sold the hard ones 
and you sold the easy ones. Don’t 
you know that easy prospects al- 
ways are the hardest and least 
profitable to sell?” 

“How do you get that way? 
How can a hard prospect be easier 
to sell than an easy one? You're 
kidding me!” 

“Well now, how many different 
prospects did you call on last 
week? Count ’em up.” 

“Well, I’ll say fifty. I usually 
interest an average of one out 
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Polished Public Service 


N “L” and Subway platforms in New York; on 

hundreds of thousands of street corners every- 
where; on street cars, in railroad stations, at country 
crossroads,—wherever the traveller might pause in 
uncertainty, there you find porcelain enamelled 
signs; used because of extreme durability and 
visibility. 


The familiar guide signs of the New York “L” 
systems are B. E. & N. Co. products—many of them 
made twenty years ago. These public servants have 
a polish that never wears off. 


Your dealer signs are also public signs, to tell 
people where to go! If you use porcelain enamel, 
you will tell more people, because the characteristic 
sheen and vivid, durable colorings of porcelain 
enamel attract the eye. 


You will also save money, because porcelain enamel 
lasts for years. 


To Machinery Manufacturers: 


Your machine is its own best advertisement. Trade- 
mark it with a vivid durable porcelain enamel name 
plate. Let one machine sell another. 





The 
Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorx« Orrice, 200 Firrn AvEeNnus 























of ten, and sell about two out 

of five who are interested.” 

“I called on fifteen. I sold five 
of them and I am going to get 
the other ten. I spend all of my 
time making sales, and you spend 
nine-tenths of your time looking 
for prospects. Get the difference? 
If you spent that other nine-tenths 
of your time making sales you 
would have got five sales also.” 

“But I had to find the prospects 
didn’t 1?” 

“Sure. But you didn’t have to 
look for them. You didn’t have to 
spend nine-tenths of your selling 
time ‘hunting’ prospects that 
weren’t lost! A blind man could 
have found you ten prospects in less 
than three minutes, just by feeling 
for doors along the wall in one 
corridor of an office building. 
The forty-five prospects you called 
on and didn’t interest, are not a 
bit harder to sell than the five you 
did interest, or the two you closed 
up. They merely required different 
handling.” 

“Oh, come now, Jack! You 
can’t tell me anything like that! 
Those five fellows I interested, 
took to this proposition like a 
duck to water! The other guys 
said ‘not interested.’ ” 

“You poor fish! Do you ask 
them whether they need your pro- 
position? How would they know? 
Man, if they knew as much about 
your proposition even as you do, 
they’d mob you, trying to get first 
on your list!” 

“You mean to say you don’t 
ask them? You just take it for 
granted that they need it?” 

“Ask ’em? Ask ’em? I don’t 
need to ask ’em! I know without 
asking ’em! I’m the only guy 
that does know! Why man alive 
every office is losing, throwing 
away, the entire price of my pro- 
position from one to 100 times a 
month! It’s my duty to se/l ’em!” 

“But how can you sell a man 
who isn’t interested ?” 

“They are interested. Every one 
of them needs your proposition. 
You’re just too darn weak-kneed 

gad lasy to go after ’em and sell 
em!’ . 


“Well, I’ve got to hand it to 
you. You make your gosh-dinged 
philosophy pay commissions. 
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You’ve got something I haven't, 
got. So let’s assume you are right 
and that I shouldn’t ever pass up 
a prospect till I sell him. How 
do you do it?” 

“Work! I just work and think, 
and think and work. You spent 
at least twenty minutes this week 
on each of those forty-five pros- 
pects you passed up. That is 900 
minutes, or exactly fifteen hours 
entirely and absolutely wasted. 
Suppose you had taken that fifteen 
hours, and divided it up between 
the first five prospects, and put 
three hours on each one. Could 
you do three hours work on any 
prospect without getting him in- 
terested ?” 

“Man alive, you couldn’t spend 
three hours on one of those pros- 
pects! I tell you they chased me 
out. Said they weren’t interested. 
If I’d tried to stay three hours, 
someone’d had to pick me up with 
a shovel, down on the sidewalk! 
You can’t stick around a man’s 
office for three hours! They won't 
stand for it!” 


FORGET THE GIFT OF GAB 


“Solid Ivory! You are trying 
to make your sales right in the 
prospect’s office. You are de- 
pending on your gift of gab. in- 
stead of on your thinker. Sales 
are not made in prospects’ offices. 
That’s only where you go to get 
the order.” 

“Gosh ding it, Jack, how can 
you work on a prospect without 
callin’ on him? Am I a mail-order 
house? While I’m there is when 
I do my work! I go to see him 
for the purpose of presenting my 
proposition.” 

“T’ll see if I can inject it through 
your ivory dome by outlining my 
own methods. I never call on a 
man until I have sent him at least 
one circular letter. Then I don’t 
go in with a request for a few 
minutes of his time like some of 
you order-takers do!!! I go in 
and ask if he wants to see our 
Service Man. If he doesn’t. then 
I know he isn’t ripe. There is 
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more preliminary work to be 
done.” 
At this point we let the 


salesman explain his method of 
approaching a _ customer, and 
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that isn’t making sales 


—isn’t making good! \4 
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J y, gets who is issuing a magazine for 


distribution among prospective users of 
his products (a Consumer Magazine) has 
every right to expect this publication to do 
more than merely build good will. It should 
stimulate sufficient interest and incite enough 
desire to actually influence purchase! 


If you are publishing a 
Consumer Magazine that 
isn’t actually creating 
sales which can be defi- 
nitely traced, it isn’t 
making good. Somethin 
is radically wrong! An 
if you will send us a copy 
we will analyze it and 
tell you what that “‘some- 
thing”’ is! 

On the other hand, if 
you have held off getting 
out a Consumer Magazine 
because you have regarded 
a medium of this kind as 
more or less of a glorified 
missionary, and nothing 
more, you will be inter- 
ested in the facts and fig- 
ures we: Can give you. 


They prove beyond all 
question of doubt that 
the properly prepared Con- 
sumer Magazine is one of 
the most economical and 
most effective sales build- 
ing media in all advertis- 
fag existence! 

We know what we are 
talking about. Every Con- 
sumer Magazine we pre- 
pare, edit and produce is 
selling goods for its pub- 
lisher. 

It isn't a matter of 
happy circumstance. It 
is the result of our own 
knowledge of Consumer 
Magazines gained from 
years of specialized ex- 
perience. 


\ 
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“A merica’s Finest Wardrobe Trunks” 


George H. Wheary knows more he started a business of his own. 
about how to build wardrobe It isn’t quite two years old; but 
trunks than almost any maninthe it has already achieved a record 
world. After many yearsofapply- unparalleled in trunk history. It 
ing his knowledge and his patent- _ has been our privilege to contrib- 
able ideas to the benefit of others, _ute to this rapid growth. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 

6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Clients Wwe serve 


American Chair Company The Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
“*Merikord” Fibre Furniture “*Caterpillar” Tractors 
American Stationery Company Ingersoll Redipoint Company 
Personal Stationery Redipoint Pencils 
The American Tobacco Company Marshall -Wells Company 
Bull Durham Tobacco Hardware and Household Specialties 
Baker-Vawter Company Morton Salt Company 
Office Systems and Equipment Salt 
California Fruit Exchange Northwestern Yeast Company 
Ssdatiusis Pratt Baking Yeast - Yeast Foam Tablets 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Company Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 
Marine Supplies Paints and Varnishes ' 
Cornell Wood Products Company Serrell Electric Appliance Company 
Wall-Board Electric Ranges 
The Cudahy Packing Company Perrot Brake Corporation 
Old Dutch Cleanser Mechanical 4-Wheel Braking Systems 
Davenport Bed Makers of America Sun Oil Company 


Davenport Beds Sunoco Lubricants and Petroleum Products 


Ditto, Incorporated w estern Clock Company 

Duplicating Machi 4 Suppli Big Ben - The Westclox Family 
uplicating Machines and Supplies Fruit Tobb fetes 
Fit pak Company Western Fruit jo ers Associa 10 


“*Fi-bo-pak"’ Containers for of America 
Fruits and Vegetables Fruits and Vegetables 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Wheary-Burge Trunk Company 
Clothing Wheary Wardrobe Trunks 
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building a campaign around him. 

The complete Sales Bulletin 
would be interesting to any reader 
of Printers’ INK, but in this 
article I am dealing more with 
the salesman’s point of view than 
with actual methods of intensive 
cultivation of prospects. 

Later on in the bulletin we let 
Bill, the questioning salesman, 
break in again with more ob- 
jections to Jack’s methods as a 
means of driving home specific 
points. 

“But even at that Jack, don’t 
you have to make as many calls 
as I do?” 

“Yes. But I make every pros- 
pect pay me for my time. I work 
on them till they do. You try to 
make every twenty-fifth prospect 
pay you for your work on the 
other twenty-four. I haven’t even 
tried to find a method that re- 
duces the amount of work. I 
love this proposition. I talk about 
it, and think about it nearly all 
the time. It really isn’t work at 
all. I enjoy it. It’s a_ year- 
round vacation for me. But I 
spend all of my time making sales 
while you spend nine-tenths of 
yours looking for prospects, and 
most of the other tenth on pros- 
pects you later pass up. I make 
more sales and better sales than 
you do.” 

“You mean your sales average 
better per office than mine?” 

“Look up the records. On the 
average a two-desk office gives 
me more business than a ten-desk 
office gives you. That is another 
reason why I prefer to give all 
my time to selling and less to 
prospecting. I find that even your 
easy prospects whom you say take 
to the proposition like a duck to 
water, are never really sold till 
they get all the information you 
can give them. 

“My plan isn’t very much dif- 
ferent from yours except that I 
give my prospect enough to get 
him interested before I let him 
have his Free Trial in the whole 
office. You don’t always get the 
whole office but I never accept any 
less. My prospect isn’t interested 
unless he is really interested. It 
is J, not he, who is arranging for 
the Free Trial, and I simply don’t 
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until I am ready. I hold back on 
purpose, till he wants the Free 
Trial enough to accept it my 
way.” 

“But what I'd like to know is 
how you can possibly put all of 
your time on ten or fifteen pros- 
pects at a time and sell ’em all?” 

“I don’t. I work on 100 pros- 
pects at a time, and stick to them 
till I do get them interested. I’m 
not trying to close, every week, 
all of the people I call on that 
week. I’m trying to close every 
prospect, next door to each other, 
but I don’t care how many times 
I have to call on them, nor how 
many letters I have to write 
them. 

“I know that I can’t possiblv 
put enough time on any one pros- 
pect to make it unprofitable to 
sell him. I’m working on 100 
of them right. now, and if 
I didn’t take on a single ad- 
ditional one, I’d close enough 
business within a year to make 
$6,000 for myself. I know I can 
sell every one of them. In prac- 
tice I take on a new one every 
time I close one. 


CUSTOMERS WILL HELP SELL 
PROSPECTS 


“If I have difficulty getting a 
man interested, I soon have all 
the offices around him sold, and 
then they help me to sell him. I 
don’t hesitate to go in and ask 
a user to help me sell some hard- 
boiled guy. 

“They do it, too. I went in to 
see a man this morning to ask 
him to help me get under the 
skin of one of the hardest ones 
I’ve had. I wish you could have 
seen the glint in his eye when he 
said he’d tell him a few things! 
‘Just leave it to me.’ He will, too. 
I'll get him. See if I don’t have 
his endorsement letter in my file 
in another month or two!” 

“T don’t see yet though, Jack, 
how you can keep working on 
the same prospects. Do you mean 
you just hang on, and keep going 
back ?” 


“More than that. Every week 


all my 100 prospects get a letter, 
or a Sales Bulletin, or an idea, or 
something from me. If a prospect 
hung along for a year, he’d get 











at least fifty-two selling talks by 
mail.” 

“But you can’t make ’em read 
that stuff, can you?” 

“Why not? Can’t you make 
most anyone listen for half a 
minute or so? Well, if your mail 
is half interesting, he will read 
the first paragraph, and then if 
you say something interesting he 
will read it all. I make it a point 
to give him tdeas he can use, so 
he will be looking for more ideas 
in everything I send him.” 

“Then you just keep sending 
him stuff, and calling on him till 
you sell him?” 

“Righto! I don’t go in and ask 
him if he thinks I can sell him! 
What does he know about it? 
I’m the guy who knows whether 
he needs my proposition or not! 
I’m the guy who is responsible! 
I find also that the better I know 
him, the better I know that he 
needs my plan, and the better I 
know why he needs it. Every time 
he puts me off, I’ve had a chance 
to learn more about his problems 
and his needs. I also find that 
the harder he is to sell, the more 
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. 
of my plan I can get to him 
before the Free Trial, and the less 
work I have to do during the 
Free Trial.” 

“Gee! It must be a lot of fun 
to sell the hard ones! I hadn't 
thought of it that way! Besides, 
you’re making four times as much 
money as I am. And getting ten 
times the fun out of it! Will 
you coach me a little, for a while, 
if I follow your plan?” 

“You don’t need coaching. All 
you need is the determination to 
sell each prospect you start to 
sell. I am working on 100 pros- 
pects. I expect to sell every one 
of them. I start out with that 
expectation. I’m willing to do 
enough work on any one of them 
to sell him. It doesn’t matter 
what he says, or what he thinks, 
or what he does. He still is a 
prospect. I don’t believe in pass- 
ing up any prospect I have partly 
sold, for then I’ve got time and 
money tied up in him. 

“On a basis of 100 prospects, 
I can afford to spend an entire 
year on any one of them, giving 
each one ten minutes or so every 
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Go Direct to 
The Radio Market 
This WISE Radio Manufacturer Did 
RADIO DIGEST ] 73 


With 129,022 weekly average A. B. C. NO- 
WASTE-DIRECT Circulation Cost per in- 
quiry only 


A Comer ety SA 78 


GENERAL-NON-RADIO Circulation Cost 
per inquiry....... oops seeetenbosnoecsesotonsense 








I thought it might interest you to know that during the week 
of the New York Show we used one page in the. 
and one page in the Radio Digest. 

The. to date has brought in 272 replies at an 
average cost of $14.70, and the Radio Digest, 347 replies at an 
average cost of $1.73. 








B. F. McDONALD, JR., President, 
Zenith Radio Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Jastest drowing Radio Magazine 
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few days. Of course, I don’t 
-call on these prospects every few 
days. I give them whatever mail 
preparation I think they need. 
Then I go call on them. If they 
don’t grab the Free Trial, I send 
‘em more sales talks by mail.” 

“What can you send a man, 
to keep on sending him things 
every week, for a year?” 

“There are an unlimited number 
of things you can send a man 
_to help sell him. That Collection 
Sales Bulletin the factory has sent 
you is one example. That will 
help any man who sells on credit. 
We have a lot of things like 
that—ideas that help a man’ 

“Oh, it isn’t all sales talk, then, 
that you send him!” 

“Not all of it. Of course, you 
know, don’t you, that if you send 
a prospect any idea that he can 
use, he is going to have more re- 
spect for you, and for your com- 
pany, and for your proposition? 
If you give him any one idea he 
can use, he will have to infer that 
your other ideas must be good 
also.” 

“Oh, now I can begin to see 
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some angles on that mail stuff, 
You are on the lookout all the 
time for ideas you can send him, 
which will help Aim and either 
make it help sell him, or put him 
under obligation to you.” 


A CAMPAIGN FOR EACH PROSPECT 


“Yes, I build a campaign around 
every prospect. I send each one 
whatever I think will help to get 
him interested. Then after I call 
on him I try to find out the angles 
that interest him most, or the 
problems that are causing him the 
most worry. Then, I help him 
solve those problems. 

“I know he needs the proposi- 
tion. I know that he will know 
it when I have done my duty. So 
I plan my campaign, to get him 
just the facts he has to have to 
enable him to know how good the 
proposition really is.” 

“And yet, Jack, you don’t spend 
as much time per prospect as I 
do! Your sales per week are two 
to four times as numerous as 
mine, and your sales average two 
to four times larger! Your weeks 
are the same length as _ mine, 














CALedonia 6741 





W: may spend only an hour 


or two On setting your 
advertisement, but that hour 
represents a life-time of study. 
Send for booklet “Typus Fever”. 


E. M. DIAMANT 
Typographic Service 
195 Lexington Ave. at 32nd St. 
New York City 
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22% ahead 


of last year—that is 
the gain in net 
advertising this 
October over 
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Audit Bureau 
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LETTERS OF 
DAIRY JOHN 


LeTTerR No.2 





Dear Friends: 

It is a difficult task to characterize a 
great industry in a few sentences. Nevertheless, 
I am going to try and, begging your indul- 
gence, I am going to use myself as Exhibit "A." 

There can be no permanent agriculture with- 
out animal husbandry, - "wheat robs the soil, 
cattle drop fatness," and the dairy farmers 
are the principal animal husbandmen. 

My farm, as are all dairy farms, is organ- 
ized on a long-term basis. My farm not only 
produces raw materials, but it also converts 
them into a finished product--milk--which, in 
turn, is elaborated into butter, cheese, and 
condensed milk products, and finally into 
prosperity for us all. 

My herd is the keystone of my farm and around 
it all activities and interests are built. 

The number of dairy cattle in my herd is 
twenty-eight head, and please remember that I 
represent the average HOARD'S DAIRYMAN sub- 
scriber. Then I have the usual complement of 
other live stock. I have twenty-eight hogs— 
the average for the farms of the country is 
only twelve head. I have five horses and about 
forty head of sheep, but not all dairymen 
keep sheep. 

My farm is maintained at a high point of 
fertility. It is intensively cultivated and 
it yields a large return per acre--much 
larger than the average of all farms. 


Yours truly, Py) ‘ 
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so that means less hours per sale. 
You can’t have a monopoly on 
that! Beginning from now, every 
prospect I call on had just as 
well fall on my neck! I'll never 
give up another prospect till I sell 
him !” 

“You have hit the nail squarely 
on the head. I don’t spend one- 
fourth as much time per dollar 
of sales as you do, and yet I 
have been sticking to every one 
of them, till I get ’em.” 

“If it were just theory, Jack, 
you wouldn’t be collecting com- 
missions on it. That’s the test. 
You’re making it work, Jack. 
Well, you watch my smoke from 
now on. I’m going to make up 
a list of 100 prospects, and I’m 
going to marry that list, and live 
with it till I sell it! I hope you'll 
get a lot of joy out of pointing to 
me and telling your friends that 
you taught me how to sell this 
proposition! It’s all the pay you'll 
get, but I’m grateful—heap much 
grateful. So long, I’m going— 
to do ‘it!” 





Coffee Growers 
Invest $1,028,025.17 in 
Advertising 





COFFEE growers of Brazil 
have invested $1,028,025.17, to 
date, in the advertising of their 
product in the United States. 
About $20,000 may be added to 
this total, This sum the Joint 
Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
expects to receive as the final pay- 
ment under the Sao Paulo tax 
law which expired this October. 
Then, whether or not the advertis- 
ing of coffee will continue depends 
upon whatever action is taken by 
the Brazilian planters. 

The Brazilian funds were used 
Principally for space in mnews- 
Papers, magazines, and educational, 
professional and trade publications. 
The recent report of Ross W. 
Weir, chairman of the Committee, 
at the fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Coffee Roast- 
ers Association at Chicago places 
the sum spent for this purpose at 
$988,440.49. A balance of $33,672.81, 
Plus the $20,000 mentioned, is to 
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be used for a four- to six-week 
campaign in metropolitan news- 
papers and the continuation, during 
1924, of medical, professional and 
trade advertising. 

In the United States, $290,084.91 
has been contributed by coffee men 
to the joint advertising campaign. 
This fund provided all campaign 
costs, aside from space in publi- 
cations. It provided for drawings, 
engravings, electros, the prepara- 
tion and distribution of copy, the 
Prescott investigation, a school 
exhibit, booklets, and all adminis- 
trative and office expenses. Mr. 
Weir reported a balance of 
$37,833.46 as of October 1. The 
expiration date of the Joint Cof- 
fee Trade Publicity Committee 
tenure of office is April 1, 1925. 

The convention of the National 
Coffee Roasters Association ap- 
proved continuance of the national 
coffee advertising campaign at its 
recent convention and the three 
green coffee associations at New 
York, New Orleans and San 
Francisco which have aided in the 
campaign have signified their de- 
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_ 
sire for its continuance. All neces- 
sary steps have been taken to per- 
petuate the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee providing the 
co-operation of Brazilian interests 
is again secured. 

Felix Coste, secretary of the 
committee, National Coffee Roast- 
ers Association, and manager of 
the Joint Coffee Trade committee, 
has been authorized by these or- 
ganizations to visit Brazil next 
month “to present the viewpoint of 
the United States interests as to a 
renewal of the advertising pro- 
gram.’ 


New England Publishers 
Meet 


A meeting of the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association was held last 
week at Boston. - Howe, general 
manager of the Burlington, Vt., Free 
Press, was a speaker at a session — 
was presided over by Samuel E. Hi 
+ mgd of the Woonsocket, R. L., "Call. 
Howe called attention to 
which were being made in _ printing 
processes in Germany. The business ses- 
sions were followed by a on which 
was addressed by an Hendrick, 
general manager of the W. 2 Douglas 
Shoe Company, Brockton, Mass. 
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The Eugene McGuckin Comparry 
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Company 
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The results of his [ Mr. 
Currier’s | knowledge of 
typography and his origi- 
nality andgood taste were 
shown in the standard to 
which he raised our work, 
—The Curtis Publishing Co, 
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“The Old Order-«» 
Changeth”—“Watch 
Your Step” 


~LYNN ‘SUMNER, | yice- 

president of the Woman's 
Institute of Domestic Arts’ and 
Sciences, and advertising coutisel 
of the International Correspon- 
dence Schools, went to the Bible 
for a subject on which to address 
a group of advertisers, advertising 
agents and magazine representa- 
tives at New York last week. 

The occasion was a luncheon 
given at the Hotel Roosevelt by 
the Magazine Club to advertisers 
and advertising agents. Gilbert T. 
Hodges, president of the club, 
acted as toastmaster, and dis- 
claimed any _ responsibility for 
what Mr. Sumner might say. 

“The Old Order Changeth” was 
the text brought forth by Mr. 
Sumner. In previous reports made 
in Printers’ INK on addresses by 
Mr. Sumner it has been made 
clear that it is his position that, 
while the proper selection of me- 
diums is important, the right kind 
of copy is of far greater impor- 
tance. 

From this text, “The Old Order 
Changeth,” Mr. Sumner developed 
an address which can be suti- 
marized in the more modern 
phraseology : “When you are talk- 
ing to the public through advertis- 
ing, ‘Watch Your Step’ on current 
events so that you may be certain 
that you are not behind the pro- 
cession.” , 

The introduction into the daily 
life of the country of radio, air- 
planes and other startling inven- 
tions and discoveries has come so 
rapidly, in Mr. Sumner’s opinion, 
that there is great danger of the 
elders of today being unable to 
understand the mind of youth. A 
sympathetic eye and listening ear 
were given as the right attitude 
for the advertiser who would keep 
young and in fighting trim. 


Joins Mackintosh Service 
Raymond H. Lawson has joined the 





staff of the Mackintosh Advertising: 


Selling Service, Chicago. 
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To Have and To Hold 


To get circulation is one thing; to 
hold it is another — particularly, in a 
staid old state like Maine. 


The Portland Press Herald broke 
precedent and records; it leaped into 
top place within a year and a half 


and has held it. 


For over a year now the Portland 
Press Herald has gained circulation 
without the use of premiums, drives, 
contests or campaigns. 


It has gained circulation even with 
a 50% increase in subscription price. 


Aren’t these two pretty good tests 
of a paper’s worthP 


Maine is a Morning Paper State 


Portland Press Herald 
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Special Representatives 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
402 Little Bldg. 1637 Aeolian Hall lst Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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"Never Before and Never Again 
Such a Low Milline Rate 


Last Spring we announced that our rate of $2.00 a line 
would not be increased before September 1, 1925. Since 
then, owing to improved conditions, our circulation has 
been steadily increasing and all signs point to a continuance 
of this increase. We now have 60,000 more subscribers 
than our guarantee calls for and for the first eight 
months of 1925 this excess is almost certain to average near 
100,000. For the present, therefore, advertisers can use 
our columns AT A LOWER MILLINE RATE THAN EVER 
BEFORE OR EVER AGAIN—$4.75 AND LOWER. 


A. B. C. audit for 1923 sent on request 





Go South for Prosperity 


Go into the South this fall, and you will 
be impressed with its prosperity. Last year 
went a long way to wipe out the pressing 
burden of indebtedness. Another cotton crop 
bringing $1,500,000,000 cash, plus a fairly 
good season for truck crops, potatoes, rice 
and small fruits will put the South into a 
very comfortable position. General sentiment 
throughout the region is distinctly opti- 
mistic.—From a Department of Agriculture 
report carried by Associated Press October 2. 
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Agriculturist 
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Implement Industry Mobilizes for 
Militant Selling 


Manufacturers through Enlarged Advertising and Research Program 
Seek Bigger Part of Farm Dollar 


HE farm implement and 

equipment industry in 1925 
will advertise and sell itself more 
militantly than ever before. As 
an industry it plans to dig deeper 
into the problems of profitable 
farm operation and to fortify it- 
self more strongly to render ser- 
vice in 1925 than it has ever done 
in the past. These assertions, 
which fall considerably short of 
being forecasts, can be checked 
readily. Almost any manufac- 
turer in the implement field or 
any dealer who is a member of 
the implement dealers’ federa- 
tions will verify them. 

And dealers, both in the East 
and Wesi, are beginning to articu- 
late with the manufacturers. What 
they are focusing on, manufactur- 
ers and dealers alike, is a bigger 
share of the farm dollar for the 
actual working tools of farming 
operation. Where the farmer has 
spent a little over three cents of 
his dollar for his business equip- 
ment, they intend to sell and ad- 
vertise in a way that will divert 
four, five or more cents of each 
dollar into farm implements and 
machinery. 

The foregoing sketches in a 
somewhat abridged manner the 
conclusion reached at the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers in Chicago, 
October 22-24. Several hundred 
manufacturers and dealers at- 
tended this convention and pledged 
themselves to a more aggressive 
sales and advertising effort in be- 
half of their industry than it has 
ever attempted. 

Finley P. Mount, president- 
elect of the association, and head 
of the Advance-Rumely Company, 
summarized the need for a big- 
ger sales- promotion campaign 
when he said, “There can be no 
question about what the farm 
equipment industry must do in 
the future. I don’t know of any- 


thing that this association can do 
that will further the interests of 
every individual manufacturer as 
fully as carrying on with our re- 
search and advertising work. We 
need to arouse the sentimental 
and financial interest of the 
farmer in his tools. Haven’t we 
in the past permitted farmers to 
take more pride in the automobile 
than in the plow or the binder?” 

Implement dealers played a 
prominent part in determining the 
opinion that transformed itself 
into the national association’s 
plans for the coming year. They 
told the manufacturers present 
without any mincing of words 
what they wanted and what they 
expected from them and approved 
of the manufacturers’ advertising 
and research plans. James 
Phelps, representing the Eastern 
federation of dealers, as soon as 
the association had voted to con- 
tinue its research and advertising, 
came forward with the offer of 
financial support for this project. 
Dealers everywhere in the East 
approved this promotion work, he 
said, and they wanted to feel that 
they were really helping and par- 
ticipating in it. 

The two things that farm im- 
plement retailers expect from 
manufacturers, Mr. Phelps point- 
ed out, are greater uniformity in 
prices ‘and more care on the part 
of the manufacturers in selecting 
dealers. “Uniform prices that 
will let dealers give the service 
demanded of them are necessary,” 
he said. “Service to the purchaser 
means a well-defined expense and 
the price asked by the dealer must 
be in conformity with this fact. 

“In choosing dealers capital is 
a prime consideration, but there is 
also the moral or human element 
ever present. We believe that 
manufacturers need to use more 
care in selecting retail outlets. 
Some manufacturers apparently 
are willing to put volume for a 
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Are you considering 


THE CHURCH FIELD 


for your 1925 advertising? 


The church must have Building 
Material, Furnishings and 
Outfittings 
for 


Auditoriums, Parish Halls, 
Parsonages, Gymnasiums, 
Schools, Garages 
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Journal 
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and our help, the Monthly Building 
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* 
single year ahead of continued 
volume year after year. The 
hardest kind of competition that 
any of us faces comes from the 
incompetent dealer. We want 
you manufacturers to send out 
orders from the home office to 
select as your dealer representa- 
tives only those who show that 
they can remain in business and 
serve their customers properly. 
See to it that we, the hired men, 
fare well. We need a little more 
concern as to each other’s wel- 
fare, a little more heart work as 
well as head work.” 

F. M. Heiskell, advertising man- 
ager of the International Har- 
vester Company, and director of 
the association’s research activi- 
ties, reported on the work which 
had been done during the last 
year. The big task of the farm 
equipment industry in the past, 
he said, had been to get over to 
the farmer the fact that the man- 
ufacturer of implements had been 
in no way responsible for the 
farmer’s condition. He felt that 
this had been accomplished. “The 
industry has been given, through 
its research and _ advertising 
work,” he said, “a new view- 
point of its own importance, a 
new vision of where it fits into 
the scheme of national welfare. It 
now stands better with farmers 
and the general public than it ever 
has before. .We want to con- 
tinue during 1925 along the lines 
which we worked this year, build- 
ing up the dealer and helping him 
more and educating the farmer.” 


OPPORTUNITY AT HAND 


At the close of the convention 
sessions, the sales and advertising 
departmental of the association 
entertained implement dealers at- 
tending the convention at a lunch- 
eon and conference. R. B. Lourie, 
of Deere & Company, Moline, III, 
at this luncheon discussed the 
sales opportunities for 1925 and 
how to take advantage of these 
opportunities. “The opportunity 
to put the implement industry on 
a permanently more profitable 
basis is right at our door,” he said. 
“IT am not at all in accord with 
those who say there is too much 
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Advertising in Omaha Newspapers 
During First Nine Months of 1924 


Each Starred Classification Below Indicates the World-Herald Exceeded the 
Other Two Papers Combined 


(Figures in Lines) 
World-Herald 2nd Paper 3rd Paper 








NEES fii 555 355s cats anes 317,891 306,250 286,349 
NE: MND a0:d.00c6ss0ccees¥o0es 500,178 70,154 87,227 
TRamarel, -WERORS .0ecccccsccsece 584,255 187,236 204,225 
*Books and Publications ........... 69,419 9,863 30,065 
*Building Materials ............000 93,681 10,143 19,194 
NT eae Rotiins ads aavelsaaniny 42,259 18,795 24,696 
Department Stores .......0cccceses 1,349,390 991,767 920,031 
*Electrical Appliances .............. 40,656 14,035 5,880 
SE? SUOUNUNNE: Sin vinces.csceeseees 20,398 4,207 17,241 
Financial and Fin. Pub. ............ 88,767 30,471 80,752 
ear cn Sait sag on eae 622,951 234,346 282,345 
IE. 5 vicind 6656 016.900:6.00 0g seins 487,466 273,399 251,951 
SID, 5 sai Seisinantie a0 o:nee gases 85,631 23,996 16,338 
*Household Appliances ............ 162,449 67,550 8,932 
DE ccs inndcechwsetoseiendaus 45,374 17,619 25,991 
BEE Sa Niece Secties eee Ree es 59,472 52,409 17,339 
DE Sclakis.dtews acerca s eens en 70,756 29,281 15,729 
ST ig 5 Sdipidt vas oatoeseee nen 193,844 143,136 72,401 
BD IE 6b oy sacscncsisoeseee 38,661 609 2,562 
Se eer ,-+ 76,615 74,858 79,576 
I Hiiaticia ith: Gdbbupteenmdbiesceaimenh wide 47,390 10,136 12,887 
Railroads and Steamships .......... 120,113 71,659 85,645 
Tesorts amd Hotels .<.......00sieccccs 70,413 13,720 27,678 
Schools and Colleges .............. 25,872 16,968 22,778 
BND 5 Sinai nonsnnis dct does eede eei 125,965 35,525 41,538 
EE a can cddveudnsbeecenssesee 105,035 32,970 52,892 
TED ockendveesceacenesan 109,627 89,565 110,922 
IEE hg acini sdoneicenntee 421,071 303,387 346,633 
Automotive 
Sid dinnchusoan es cacrae 31,122 9,814 12,922 
NE Bow ecdlsniciewd see csen 367,318 227,031 195,244 
I Sects sie dic ude nuueale cele eee 62,006 25,837 5,152 
Trucks and Tractors ............+. 7,448 5,894 4,634 
SE connie seaascaenaere 2,014,985 537,390 555.261 
*Total Clean Paid Advertising ...... 8,458,478 3,940,020 3,923,010 
NT ols a PR awke ois atv are cienek None 359,100 328,209 


During the first nine months of 1924 the World-Herald carried 51.8% 
of the clean paid advertising that was published by the three Omaha 
papers. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
National Representatives, OMARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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service in the implement business. 
The farmers of the country need 
more and better service, not less, 
but they should pay what it is 
worth and it will be profitable for 
them to do so. 

“While there is unanimous 
agreement as to the condition of 
the farmers’ equipment, I question 
if there are many dealers who 
have made a careful survey of 
the status of farm machinery on 
the farms embraced in their re- 
spective trading zones. They 
know in a general way that the 
farmers have been patching up old 
machines, borrowing from neigh- 
bors, going without some equip- 
ment which they desperately need, 
but few have an accurate line on 
just what is needed and by whom 
it is needed. A careful survey 
made by personal call will un- 
cover much unlooked-for busi- 
ness. One dealer I know obtained 
a partial line on these require- 
ments by keeping a record of 
farmers ordering repairs for old 
machines. He knows that every 
farmer with these patched-up 
tools is a very good prospect 
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. 
for new equipment at any time. 
“We must get the retail imple- 
ment business in a big tent and 
out of the side-show class. We 
must develop stronger and more 
efficient dealer organizations. Suc- 
cessful implement dealers will 
have to move with the times. 
They will have to supply service 
as well as goods, and they will 
have to learn to charge fair com- 
pensation for that service. They 
will have to add farm equipment 
which they have been allowing 
specialty agents to sell their cus- 
tomers. 


CREDIT EXTENSION NECESSARY 


“There will be a lot of respon- 
sible farmers willing to buy next 
year who will be debt-free but 
who will not have the ready cash. 
Many dealers during the past few 
years have rightly restricted their 
credit business. The time is here 
to loosen up a bit. It is good 
business to be careful and con- 
servative, but it is not good busi- 
ness to be so ultra-conservative 
and hidebound that you drive 
profitable business away.” 














Wanted! A man to close 


contracts honestly —fairly— 





on the square 


We want a man between thirty and thirty-five, one who has had advertising experi- 
ence in either a department store or furniture store, who has added to that experi- 
ence road selling of advertising, who dresses neatly, has a strong and pleasing 
personality, and, next to the most important thing, has the ability to get in to the 
big man of the store; the most important thing being that he must have that God-given 
quality of closing contracts honestly, fairly, and on the square. 


Ours is an old-established business operating with headquarters in the Middle West. 
We specialize in the sale of extremely interesting and good selling syndicate litera- 
ture for use by both department and furniture stores. Our circulation on this type of 
advertising is tremendous. We have some of the best accounts in the United States. 
Changes in territory, however, necessitate our tying up with one man for the New 
York and Pennsylvania territory which is, by the way, the most prolific of all the 
sections worked by our men. 

We pay a good salary and expenses with a bonus, and base a man’s increase on a 
certain percentage of the business that he does. We do not believe in having a $500 
man work at a $75 salary—therefore are basing his future salary on a percentage 
basis. He will get all he earns. The position is a permanent one. The goods we have 
to sell are the best in the market, are rightly priced, the company is ideal to work for 
and the amount of money you earn depends on you yourself. Replies will, of course, 
be « idered confidential 


Address “‘H.,”” Box 165, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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é Dermanent 


nvitation 


Ceara attracting the 
e eyes of the passing buyer— 

gm reminding millions day after day 

i and year after year that your 
4 goods are on sale inside—fadeless 
“Ing-Rich” Signs will prove them- 
selves profitable aids to your sales. 
“Ing-Rich” Signs are made by fus- 
ing colors of solid porcelain into 
a durable base of steel. They are 
super-durable and yet economical. 


Write for a miniature “Ing-Rich” 
Sign and our colored catalogue. 
No obligation at all. 
















Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 
College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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SANITARY--HEATING 
ENGINEERING 





Member A. B. P. Member A. B.C. Member N.P. A. 


Published Bi-Weekly 





THE QUALITY MEDIUM OF 
THE PLUMBING AND 
HEATING INDUSTRIES 


| Edited solely in the interests of the employing and con- 
tracting SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEER, who has a 
legitimate place of business, a rating in the commercial 
agencies and a place in‘the business community which he 
serves. 


{| Circulation, 7,000, ninety-eight per cent of which is 
confined to the employing and contracting SANITARY AND 
HEATING ENGINEER, which means that the element of 
waste circulation is practically eliminated. 


| Edited by men who have spent their lives in the field 
and who know the needs of the industry and how to 
supply them. 


| The closest co-operation is given clients and their 
agents as to the merchandising and distribution of prod- 
ucts in its field, as well as the furnishing of data and 
statistics. 


RATES PER INSERTION 
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Saunders Norvell 
Gives Recipe for Arous- 
ing Interest 





In Talk Before the New York 
Business Publishers at First Fall 
Luncheon He Points to Shake- 
speare’s “Julius Caesar” as a 
Model to Follow in Gaining and 
Holding Attention 


SUGGESTION that every 

business-paper publisher, sales- 
man, editor and every other man 
who has to do with selling either 
a product or an idea read “Julius 
Cesar,” by William Shakespeare, 
was made by Saunders Norvell, 
chairman of the board of McKes- 
son & Robbins. He was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the first fall 
luncheon of the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association on 
October 24, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City. 

The great playwright, who had 
a keen sense of humor, put into 
the third act of “Julius Czsar” 
the finest oration in the history of 
literature and the worst. The 
speech of Brutus is the worst be- 
cause it talks glittering generali- 
ties and features the speaker in- 
stead of his audience. Brutus 
talked about himself and talked 
down to his audience. 

He told how much he loved 
Rome. -He knocked his former 
competitor, then lying dead. And 
at the end of his talk he called 
attention to his other competitor, 
Mark Antony, who, following the 
speech of Brutus, delivered his 
own, the finest selling talk as well 
as the finest oration written in the 
English language, according to 
the speaker. 

In the manner of all good sales- 
men and all men who must attract 
attention, Mark Antony talked 
about his audience, about Cesar, 
about Czsar’s will. Antony talked 
facts. He did not talk down to 
his audience. He came down off 
the platform and mingled with his 
hearers. 

This combination of hard facts 
clothed in simple, interesting lan- 
guage instead of talking down to 
readers was recommended strongly 
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by Mr. Norvell to editors as the 
best way to make their publica- 
tions interesting, just as it was 
the best way for the salesman to 
sell his merchandise. 

Still speaking of the two 
speeches, Mr. Norvell said he had 
divided his talk into the Brutus 
speech and the Antony speech. 
The first was about himself and 
how he got into the publishing 
business ; the second about his au- 
dience and how they could im- 
prove their editorial merchandise. 
The speaker told how his first 
publication, “The Gimlet,” devel- 
oped from a long letter sent each 
month by E. C. Simmons, then 
president of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, to his four hun- 
dred salesmen. This publication 
from the start talked plain facts 
to salesmen. It joshed them out 
of making mistakes which were 
common to individuals. 

Mr. Norvell’s habit of always 
carrying one of the classics in his 
pocket helped him keep his style 
and his arguments on the plane 
that salesmen like. Up to the 
time of Socrates, the speaker 
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pointed out, no one had talked 
useful stuff. Socrates’ arguments 
followed the algebraic formula 
that things equaling the same 
thing were equal to each other. 
When a man has been made to 
admit that certain things are true, 
then the conclusion follows. All 
of his editorials were based on 
Socrates. 

How he selected a teamster as 
editor, named him Mike Kinney 
and made him the most famous 
teamster in the world, was de- 
scribed by Mr. Norvell. “The 
Gimlet” was a popular house 
magazine because it talked about 
everyday life in short para- 
graphs. Mr. Norvell told how, 
in “The Gimlet,” he often ad- 
dressed the clerks and poked fun 
at their employers. Herbert Spen- 
cer was mentioned as a good man 
to study for clear thinking and 
the relative merits of the useful 
and the ornamental in life. 

Just as the salesman must cre- 
ate interest to sell, Mr. Norvell 
pointed out, the editor must clothe 
his facts with interest to keep his 
readers interested. A publication 
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RADIO SHOW IN BUFFALO 


November 17-22 Inclusive 
Auspices of the 


Radio Dealers Association of Western New York 
and the 


Buffalo Courier-Buffalo Enquirer 


This show, to be held in the largest auditorium in Buf- 
falo, will add great impetus to this responsive market 


Manufacturers—take this unusual opportunity to dem- 
onstrate your products to all radio Buffalo and West- 
ern New York. Reservations for floor space should be 
made at once. Write or wire Buffalo Courier. 


Show Editions, Sunday Courier, November 16th, 
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POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
and an actual copy of this 
letter. 


F you sell, you need POST- 

AGE, which tells how to 
write Sales-Producing Letters, 
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Magazines. 


UBSCRIPTION only 
$2.00 a year for 12 num- 
bers full of selling ideas. 


T HOUSANDS of firms are 
profitably reading POST- 
AGE. You can. Try it. 


UARANTEE: $4.00— 

twice your investment 
—refunded at end of year 
if you are not satisfied. 


“Anything that can be 
sold, can be sold by mail.” 


—John Howie Wright. 
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18 East 18th Street 
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must cultivate charm, and grace 
and style just as a salesman must 
cultivate his positive qualities. As 
the right combination for the edi- 
tor to keep in mind, the speaker 
suggested a combination of Bab- 
son’s reports written in Heywood 
Broun’s style. 

George H. Griffith, of Hard- 
ware Age, who presided in place 
of Edwin A. Scott, president of 
the association, called for a report 
from the nominating committee, 
which was presented by Wm. Bux- 
man, of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc. After the report, the 
following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, John 
H. Van Deventer, of Industrial 
Management; vice-president, Col. 
Willard Schevalier, of Engineer- 
ing News-Record; treasurer, Ed- 
gar S. Buttenheim, of American 
City, and secretary, J. H. Moore, 
of Gas Age-Record. Roy Wright, 
of the Simmons-Boardman Com- 
pany, and Robert J. Patterson, 
of Allen Business Papers, Inc., 
were elected members of the 
executive committee. These men, 
together with the retiring presi- 
dent, E. A. Scott, and the newly 
elected officers, comprise the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


New Accounts with 
Little Rock Agency 


Robert H. Brooks, advertising agency, 
Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed to 
direct the advertising accounts of the 
following concerns: The Superior Oak 
Flooring Company, Helena; Little Rock 

hamber of Commerce; Hot Springs 
National Park; and the Arlington, East- 
man and Majestic Hotels, all of Hot 
Springs. Northern and Eastern news 
papers will be used by all four Hot 
Springs accounts. The Superior com- 
pany is using business papers. 


Doubleday, Page Appoints 
H. J. Van Ornum 


Harry J. Van Ornum is now associated 
with . a eet Doubleday, 
Page company, at icago, gi 
special attention to Garden Macesmne 

ome Builder. He was formerly with 
the Chicago Daily News. 


Joins Fred L. Hall Company 
Joseph Connell has joined the Fred 
L. Hall Company, publishers’ repre 
sentative, San Francisco. e was re 
cently with M. C. Mogensen & Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
also of that city. 
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THE ART SHOP 


BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN 


“QP HE first duty of @ man isto «« HERE are men that it weak- 
speak; that is his chief busi- Ik wi ; 

ness in this world.” J But with ens one to talk with. It is 

message-to-Garcia directness we better to lose a pint of blood 


make ten words do one-fourth, from your veins than to hav vi 
fifty words one-half of the work y th paadlongattsies 


of expressing such thoughts as we ‘tapped. Nobody measures your ner- 
are not ashamed of. Inbusiness vous force as it runs away, nor 


correspondence we use ‘the vocabu- bandages your brain and marrow 
lary of a peasant, about four 


4 ”> 
hundred words. ¥ “For want of after the operation. s ; 
good conversation, one’s under- Half-engaged in the soil, pawing 


standing and invention contracta to get free, man needs music to dis- 
moss on them, like an old paling in engage him.’ 

an orchard.” ¥ I'll warrant it makes “Th ii Leoet 
Ben Franklin turn in his grave. e most solid and asting rec- 


reation, the most excellent refresh- 
ment of'the soul, is to be had from very serious converse,’’ 
not “the shallow, empty fatuities of smart social chatter, the 
quips and sallies of fools, the crackling of thorns under the pot.” 

Have we “‘lost our lamps”? Do we “go about,”’as David Grayson 
says, “in daily drudgery, a dim, dull, uninspired daily life ”? 

“Do you long for the conversation of the wise?” Read. But 
“life is short. Do you know, if you read this, that you cannot 
read that? Will you go and gossip with your housemaid or your 
stable boy, when you may talk with kings and queens?” 

“When I see men muckraking in a litter of fugitive refuse, I 
think of the old man raking in the straw and dust, whilst he will 
not see the Angel who offers him a crown of gold and precious 
stones.’ ““Be sure, then, to read no mean books. Shun the 
spawn of the press on the gossip of the hour.” 

What was it “made yon Preacher zealous for the truth; yon 
Poet wistful for the star:—fired the cheek of Youth—?” 

Can we not catch the spark? Like bashful boys must we 
always bore our friends with bread-and-butter “patter,” person- 
alities and “josh”? If we standardize our talk, if we get to 
thinking en masse, we shall have committed soul suicide.” 

Let’s “send our minds adventuring,” “rove abroad, have an 
oar in every man’s boat, taste of every dish, sip of every cup,” 
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Guide, Philosopher and Friend 
of the Thinking Minority 
EDITED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
Park-Lexington Building, New York 
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Automotive Copy 
That Everyone Reads 


A technical mind that can 
express itself in simple, 
easily-understandable 
form, is a rarity, yet 
that is what we have in » 


H. A. TARANTOUS 


For Nine Years Technical and Managing Editor 
of MoToR Magazine 


whose ability to humanize 
copy comes from his 12 
years experience as a 
technical journalist in 
the automotive field. 


J. H. NEWMARK, Inc. 


FISK BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Insurance Advertising Men 
Meet at Pittsburgh 


How can advertising best be used to 
increase insurance sales? This was the 
fundamental question of the program for 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
which met at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on October 27 and 28, pre- 
ceding the annual convention of the 


Direct Mail Advertising Association. 


The program | was practically a 
“speechless” one, including only a few 
addresses, the remainder being devoted 
to discussions. One of the principal 
events of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion of the Holcombe trophy to the suc- 
cessful contestant in an exhibit of_in- 
surance advertising campaigns. This 
trophy has been donated by John M. 
Holcombe, president of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and is awarded annually to 
the insurance company that exhibits the 
most outstanding newspaper or maga- 
zine advertising campaign during the 


ear. . 
. The trophy was won by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, - 
the presentation was made by 

Thomson, president of the Association L 
National Advertisers and publicity man- 
ager of the Western Electric Company. 
Mr. Thomson, who was in New York, 
spoke to the assembled insurance men 
over a special long-distance wire, using 
for the first time a new device known 
as a telephone “loud speaker.” 


C. W. Wright with Meredith 
Publications 


Charles W. Wright has joined the San 
Francisco office of The Meredith Publi- 
cations, Des Moines, which include 
Successful Farming, Dairy Farmer and 
Better Homes and Gardens. He was 
formerly with the Fred L. Hall Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, San 
Francisco. 


Royal Typewriter Advances 
W. A. Metzger 


William A. Metzger, who has been 
with the sales promotion denartment 
of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc. New York. has been advanced 
to the position of advertising manager. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Radiator Furniture 


Schleicher, Inc., Chicago, maker of 
metal radiator furniture, has apnointed 
the Evers, Watrous Company, Chicago, 
advertising agency, te direct an adver- 
tising campaign in newspapers. 


Joins Peerless Motor Car 


A. H. Dreher has joined The Peerless 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland, as as- 
sistant to the advertising manager. He 
was formerly with the advertising de- 
fartment of the Chandler Motor Car 
ompany, 
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A Fifteen-Year Testimonial 
GLaxo 
Lonpvon, Encianp, Oct. 10, 1924 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There is only one Printers’ INK, 
the journal of inspiration, elaboration 
and helpfulness. 

During the fifteen years that I have 
been a subscriber I have received so 
many evidences of its constructive help- 
fulness and its generosity, that I am not 
surprised that my request for you to 
obtain for me, if possible, a copy of 
“500 Answers to Sales Objections,” 
should be granted by return of mail. 

Thank you very much indeed! 

Joseph Natuan & Co. Lip. 
Giaxo DEPARTMENT 
Atec Natuan, Director. 


Two New Robinson Motor 
Products to Be Marketed 


The Autoline Oil Company. of the 

m. Robinson & Son Company, 
Baltimore, has been enraged for some 
time in the develonment of two new 
products. These will be sold under the 
names “Autogas” and “Autoflush.” an- 
plication for trade-mark registration of 
these names having been made with the 
Patent Office. 

Marshall Head, of the company, in- 
forms Printers’ InK that it contem- 
plates putting these new products on the 
market in the near future but that, as 
yet, no definite advertising plans have 
been made. 


Everlastik Appoints Littlehale 


Agency 

Everlastik, Inc.. New York. has ap- 
pointed The  Littlehale Advertising 
Agency, Inc, also of that city, as its 
advertising counsel. Plans for this ac- 
count call for the use of business paners 
in a camnaign to dealers. Magazines 
also will be used in a consumer cam- 
paign. 


F. L. Whitman Joins Hewitt- 


Gordon Advertising Company 

Frank TL. Whitman. urtil recently 
secretary of the Asheville, N. C., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has hecome sales 
manaver of the Hewitt-Gordon Advertis- 
ine Comnany, Spartanburg, S. C. and 
Asheville, N. C. 


Rubber Clothing Account to 


Boston Agency 
The Cambridge Rubber Company. 
Cambridve. Mass., manufacturer of 
rubher clothing. has appointed the O’Con- 
nell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston. 
to direct its advertising account. A 
magazine campaign is being planned. 


Austin: Machinery Corvoration 
Moves General Offices 


The general offices of the Austin Ma- 
chinery Cornoration, which have been lo- 
cated at Toledo, Ohio. have been trans- 
ferred to Muskegon, Mich. 











Scientific Research as 
First Aid 





(Continued from page 8) 
vertising copy; it will show in 
your face; it will show in your 
power over public opinion. To 


you, my appeal, after all, is for 
character, the essential funda- 
mental character _ which makes 


life happy and satisfying. 

High sterling character is not 
merely a desirable ornament in 
connection with scientific research, 
it is essential to it. The spirit of 
scientific research requires that a 
man recognize guesswork as 
guesswork, probabilities as proba- 
bilities, and facts as facts. It re- 
quires a habit of thinking in this 
manner all the hours of the day; 
and in this habit you have the es- 
sential foundation of decency, 
good citizenship, happiness, in- 
fluence, and success. When you 
- live the spirit of scientific research 
it says to you: “Life, beautiful, 
creative life is yours to live and to 
give to others. Do it.” 
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Chicago Advertising Women 
Hear W. Frank McClure 


W. Frank McClure, vice-president of 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc., and 
chairman of the National Advertising 
Commission of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, addressed a 
meeting of the Chicago ‘Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club on October 21. He gave 
his talk on “The Advertising Man’s 
Laboratory,” in which he described the 
motives and appeals that compel buying 
and lie back of advertising campaigns, 





Forms Foreign Language 
Advertising Service 


The Institutional Advertising Service, 
Inc., a foreign language advertising 
service, has been formed at New York. 
The officers of the new organization 
are: Chairman of the board, L. F. 
Mowrey, assistant superintendent de- 
artment of colonization, Canadian 
acific Railway Company; vice-president 
and manager, Jules R. Arbocz; secretary, 
George W. Hinckley, and_ treasurer, 
Conrad Lang, Jr. 





Hotel Account for Winning- 
ham Agency 


The Book-Cadillac Hotel Company, 
Detroit, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with. the C. C. Winningham 


Agency, of that city. Rete: and 


newspapers will be use 








What is it? 


The official 


Association. 


Who READS it? 


2,946 local Y. W.C. A. 


magazine of 


the Young Women’s Christian 


secretaries 


254 national Y. W.C. A. secretaries 
52,723 local board and committee women 


600,000 members 


Who BUYS? 


I. For the local associations: 
the 2,946 local secretaries, advised by the 52,723 local 
board and committee women 


II. For the national association: 
the purchasing department of the national board 


Ill. For their own homes, our 600,000 members 


REACH THEM ALL 
through 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


A. B.C. Circulation 


600 Lexington Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Why Many of America’s 
Largest Manufacturing 
Chemists Use 


The AMERSEAL 


The original strength of drugs 
must be maintained, if they are to 
effect the results for which they 
are intended. Often the slightest 
deterioration nullifies their remedial 
value. Manufacturing chemists know 
this. They must use a “seal-and- 
reseal” for their bottles and glass 
containers that will protect the con- 
tents indefinitely, no matter how 
many times it is opened and closed. 
That is why America’s largest 
manufacturing chemists seal their 
nationally used products with the 
Amerseal. 

The scientific mechanical construc- 
tion of Amerseal enables the pack- 
age to be sealed or resealed by a 
slight turn—without chance of false 
closure, there being sufficient flexi- 
bility to offset variations in the 
glass. The equally spaced lugs 
of the seal engage corresponding 
threads on the container, making a 
positive closure, easy to open and 
as easy to close. The Amerseal 
has no raw edges to cut the fingers. 
It will not rust. 

The Amerseal can be profitably 
lithographed. Most representative : 
manufacturers who use the Amerseal 
for their containers take advantage 
of this feature. They realize the 
merchandising, advertising, and sell- 
ing value of having their name, 
trade-mark, or slogan appear in a 
distinctive manner upon that por- 
tion of the container that first meets 
the eye. 


Amerseal your product 


A Better “Seal-and-Reseal” 
Is Not Possible 


THE AMERICAN 
METAL CAP COMPANY 


Summit Street and 
Commercial Wharf 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 
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Six Point League Holds 
Meetings 

The Six Point League, New York, 
newspaper representatives, held a meet- 
ing on October 21 to discuss changing 
the name of the association. It was al- 
most unanimously the opinion that the 
present name is a misnomer. It was 
recommended by the members in at- 
tendance that the present name and the 
name ‘‘Newspaper Representatives Asso- 
‘ciation” be submitted for action to all 
members. If this referendum results in 
a decision to change the name, then the 
matter will be submitted as an amend- 
ment to the by-laws which will require a 
two-thirds vote for adoption. 

The League also held the first of its 
series of informal meetings on October 
28. These meetings will be held at noon 
on the last Tuesday of every month. 


Elizabeth “Journal”? Appoints 


Chas. H. Eddy 
The Elizabeth, N. J., Datly Journal 
has appointed the Chas. H. Eddy Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as_ its 
national advertising representative. This 
~— becomes effective Novem- 
es. 


Guy W. Bolte Joins “Life” 

Guy W. Bolte, formerly advertising 
manager of Cheney Brothers, New York, 
has joined the advertising staff of Life, 
also of New York. 
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L. A. Hansen to Join 
McGraw-Hill Company 


Laurence A. Hansen, formerly assis- 
tant chief of the Domestic Commerce 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, will join the staff of Electrical 
Retailing and Electrical Merchandising 
on November 1. 

Mr. Hansen was at one time assistant 
secretary of the Retail Trade Board, 
Boston, and later was managing di- 


rector of the Massachusetts Retail 
Merchants’ Association. 


Presidents’ Pictures Point to 
Long Record 


Added emphasis was given in point- 
ing out its long business career in re- 
cent business-paper copy by the Penn 
Leather Company, Philadelphia, through 
the use of the portraits of twenty-three 
presidents. The caption explained that 
“*K.L.’ sole leather has given solid 
footing to the American people during 
the administrations of twenty-three 
presidents.” 


Phonographs to Be Advertised 


in Canadian Newspapers 
The Cassavant Phonograph Com- 
pany Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, oa. will 
shortly start an advertising campaign 
on its phonographs. French news- 
papers will be used. This campaign 
will be directed by Holmes-Thompsop, 

Inc., Montreal, advertising agency. 











ernie 





the right man. 





WANTED 


A Business Manager for an 
Advertising Department 


A position of considerable responsibility, requiring a 
working knowledge of all forms of advertising, buying 
of advertising material,,management of advertising 
staff, and contact with retail accounts, is available to 


Replies will be treated with strictest confidence. Write 
fully, giving age, education, experience, and references. 


The compensation is generous enough to warrant the 
interest of men now holding executive positions. 


cAdvertising Department 


The HOUSE of KUPPENHEIMER 
415 South Franklin Street - Chicago, Ill. 
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NATIONAL Advertisers from 

all corners of the United States 
, look to Grammes Metal Signs 
<= Ss . to boost their products 
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CHANGE OF 
OW NERSHIP 


HE following publications, until 

recently a part of the famous Hulton f 
Group, now form, with the Sunday f 
Times, the Allied Newspapers Limited. 


Daily Dispatch 
Evening Chronicle 
Sunday Chronicle 

Empire News 

Athletic News 

Sporting Chronicle 
W orld’s Pictorial News 


Ideas, Betty’s Paper, 
Pam’s Paper, Week End Novels 
and Boys’ Magazine 





All enquiries should be addressed to:— 


J. MURRAY ALLISON by 


Advertising Director f 

Allied Newspapers Limited 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
London, England 
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Melachrino Cannot Use 


Own Name on Cigarettes 

A court decision, which recently has 
been handed down, seems to establish 
the principle that there are times when 
a man may not be permitted to use 
his own name in marketing merchan- 
dise which he manufactures. The de- 
cision was made in a suit brought by 
the American Tobacco Company, manu- 
facturer of Melachrino cigarettes, 
against Miltiades Melachrino, Inc. 
Pending adjudication of the matter, 
Melachrino is restrained from using 
his name on cigarette packages, so as 
to give the impression that he is man- 
ufacturing and marketing Melachrino 
cigarettes. 

A summary of the facts in the case 
follows: In 1912 M. Melachrino & Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Melachrino and 
his wife were members, transferred 
their assets, including good-will, trade- 
marks, labels, etc., to a New York 
corporation known as M. Melachrino & 
Company, Inc., Mr. Melachrino becom- 
ing president. Later he resigned and 
in 1923 the business of the corporation 
was acquired by the American Tobacco 
Company. 

In November, 1923, a New York 
corporation under the name of Mil- 
tiades Melachrino, Inc., was formed. 

he American Tobacco Company 
charges that Mr. Melachrino now con- 
trols that company. The new concern 
brought out two brands of cigarettes, 
Crocodile and Cortesi. The American 
Tobacco Company claims that the new 
company is widely using the word 
“Melachrino” in conjunction with the 
advertising of these new brands. 


Trade-Marks Simplified School 
Desk 


Welfare Incorporated, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has made application for regis- 
tration of the trade-mark “Welfare,” 
which is used on a new school désk 
the company is placing on the market. 
This is intended to eliminate six sizes 
of desks now used. A magazine cam- 
paign is planned, starting about De- 
cember 1, to be augmented in the 
spring. 


Has American Brass Novelty 


Account 

The American Brass Novelty Com- 
pany. Grand Haven, Mich., plumbers’ 
supplies and automotive accessories. 
has placed its advertising account with 
The H. & J. Stevens Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. An expansion of its 
line - of automotive accessories is 
planned. 


Farm-Paper Campaign for 
Molasses Feed 


Cane Mola, a molasses feed, is to be 
advertised in a campaign which wiil be 
conducted by Commercial Industrial 
Alcohols Ltd., Montreal. Farm papers 
will be used. Norris-Patterson Utd., 
advertising agency, Montreal, will di- 
tect this campaign. 
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A Scotsman 
started it 


«© YOUR favour of 17th duly received, 
and yesterday afternoon the parcel 
containing the Tobacco. 


“I thank you very much for your kind 
attention to this small individual order, 
for your excellent Tobacco. 


“IT am very glad to furnish you with 
the figures showing the cost of Tobacco 
delivered to me at this office. 


2 Ibs, BARNEY’S TOBACCO in- 


cluding postage)................ $5.60 
U. S. Duty SSe. per ib.......... 1.10 
U. S. Revenue Stamps, ete........ 50 

$7.20 


an actual cost laid down here of 
$3.60 per pound.”’ 


This, followed by an order from a Pitts- 
burgh Steel Magnate for supplies to be 
sent him to Palm Beach, settled it. It 
convinced us that AMERICAN SMOKERS OF 
THE Pipe were willing to take a little 
trouble to get a real smoke. 


the Ideal Tobacco 
Britain’s Best Pipe Tobacco 


can be purchased direct from England. Packed 
in 2 ounce or 4 ounce patent hermetic tins, it 
reaches your pipe in the delightful condition 
that it leaves the factory in Old England. 
BARNPyY’s is medium, and meets the require- 
ments of most pipe smokers exactly. Scotsmen 
send home for it from every corner of the 
Earth; they know how good it Is. 


us a trial order for 2 lbs. weight, en- 


Mai 
pam draft for $5.60 only. (Two nds is 
the minimum we can ship British Duty-free) 


John Sinclair, Limited 
24 Holborn, London, England 
Also at Caetee, | Poa at Newcastle- 


(Customs Duty v. z wig1.00: you pay on 
dolivery of goods). 
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Hardware Man 
for Editing and 
Advertising 


If we can find the man with the fol- 
lowing qualifications we would like to 
add him to our staff. He will have 
grown up in a hardware store in the 
Middle West. A college graduate with 
college work in economics or jour- 
nalism, After graduation four or five 
years with a manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retailer in a selling or advertising 
capacity. He will know from first- 
hand experience the problems of hard- 
ware distribution and be able to talk 
the language. He must know some- 
thing about printing, layout and edit- 
ing. He’ll be able to select and edit 
material for the hardware trade. 
He’ll have so many ideas in his sys- 
tem that he’ll have to give vent by 
writing an article occasionally. 

For such a man there awaits an in- 
teresting future with a large New 
York concern, Give full details, re- 
ligion, experience, salary expected in 
first letter. 

Address “F.,’”’ 
Printers’ Ink. 


LITHOGRAPHED 


LETTERHEADS 
12,500" 1 7 Thousand 
$5000" D2) Fromaaa 


COMPLETE 


HIS exceptionally low price ap- 

Plies to lithographed letter- 
heads in black ink only on White 
Paramount Bond, 20 Ib. basis. 
High-class work guaranteed. We 
will be pleased to furnish samples 
of our work and paper on request. 
If you have no engraving we will 
furnish one at actual cost. This 
charge is made on your first order 
only. Send for booklet of engrav- 
ings and prices. 
A deposit of 50% is required from con- 
cerns not having a first class rating. 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
430 East 53rd Street, New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 


Box 163, care of 








Established 1 Incorporated 1905 

erally Tan Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank, 67th Street 
Branch, N. Y. 
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Sunkist Keeps At It 


UR and one-half cents per 
box on oranges and seven cents 
per box on lemons will again be 
the advertising investment during 
the 1924-25 season of the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange. This 
is the same rate that prevailed 
during the current season. The 
preliminary budget assumes a crop 
for next season of 40,000 carloads 
of oranges and 10,000 carloads of 
lemons. 

The appropriation will be appor- 
tioned as follows: 67 per cent for 
advertising to the consumer; 28 
per cent for trade work and dealer 
service, and 5 per cent for admin- 
istrative overhead. 

Merchandising and sales promo- 
tion work with f 
retailers and 20,000 Sunkist extrac- 
tor owners forms a very impor- 
tant part of the advertising plans, 
taking better than 25 per cent of 
the appropriation. The Exchange 
will have nineteen dealer service 
men next season calling on retail 
fruit men and Sunkist extractor 
owners showing them how to sell 
more oranges and lemons by bet- 
ter displays, better selling meth- 
ods and reasonable margins. This 
work will be reinforced by direct- 
mail and business-paper advertis- 
ing. About 40,000 stores will be 
called on personally, and 15,000 to 
20,000 dealers are expected to re- 
quest display material and other 
selling aids by mail. 

A change of tactics in the ad- 
vertising of lemons is planned to 
enable development of a more con- 
stant use of lemons for purposes 
not dependent upon the weather. 
The lemon advertising will be con- 
centrated in the winter and early 
spring months. 

A large list of newspapers will 
feature food, household and med- 
icinal uses of lemons. Roto- 
gravure sections of Sunday news- 
papers will be used for special 
advertising of hot lemonade and 
beauty uses of lemons. 

Full pages and half pages in 
magazines, many in color, will 
carry the burden of the educa- 
tional campaign for oranges. The 
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“The backbone of our 
foreign advertising 


“It will probably please you to know that we shall continue 
to use the Importers Guide as the backbone of our foreign 
advertising conducted from this office. 


33 


Although our overseas connec- 
tions do much advertising in their 
own markets, nevertheless, the cir- 
culation of your publication is quite 
exceptional and you continue to pro- 
vide an exceedingly valuable aux- 
iliary medium. 


It gives us pleasure to thus ex- 
press our appreciation of your co- 
operation of many years’ standing.” 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 





There is no substitute for our circulation and service 


World Wide—Highly Specialized—Regular Circulation 
over 104,000 covering the following classes of trade: 


Machinery of all kinds, Industrial Supplies, General Hard- 
ware, Electrical Goods, Agricultural Implements, Automobiles 
and Accessories, Trucks and Tractors, Marine Goods, Lubri- 
cating Oil and Greases, Paints and Varnishes. 










English French Spanish Portuguese 
31,296 =. 25,758 31,154 16,012 


A request on your business stationery 
will bring a copy of our “Service Manual” 


MPORTERS GUID 
Publish” 401 oe he. New York Gi 
The Export Publication with the Largest G ation in its Fed 
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MAILING LISTS 
of Guaranteed Accuracy 
for Every Business Adv. 
Agency, Manufacturer, 
Wholesaler, Retailer, 

Investments. 


TOBIN ADDRESSING 
COMPANY 
426 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


PRINTERS’ INK 





185 Madison Ave. New York 
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newspaper advertising will be 
divided into two campaigns, one 
commencing with the season in 
December and the other being 
spread over 250 markets and re- 
leased at the discretion of district 
managers so as to fit in with 
dealer service and sales plans be- 
tween March and August. 


New York Jobbers Becoming 


Specialists 

In a discussion of a research study of 
the New York market before a meeting 
of the research group of the New York 
Advertising Club on October 23, Profes- 
sor Louis H. Haney, of New York Uni- 
versity, presented several facts concern- 
ing jobbers in New York City. 

According to Professor Haney, the 
jobber in New York City is tending to 
become more and more highly specialized 
in the lines he carries. The New York 
jobber also is tending toward restriction 
of the territory in New York he will 
cover. This means that it is becoming 
increasingly necessary for a manufac- 
turer to use more than one jobber to 
get complete coverage of the New York 
market. If specialization of the jobber 
doesn’t cause the manufacturer to take 
on other jobbers, the geographical re- 
strictions assumed by the jobber for the 
sake of efficiency will. 

Incidentally; Professor Haney re- 
marked that this need for more jobbers 
makes it more necessary than ever that 
the consumer be sold on a product by 
advertising. 


P. R. Hughes Company 


Appointment 
C. C. Hanks has been appointed vice- 
president of the P. Hughes Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, direct-mail adver- 
tising. 











“*If it only cost 


LL those things which go to 

make up a well rounded life call 
for careful planning and sometimes 
long hours of thought and study. 


In your plans you have no doubt 
thought of more insurance protection, 
but due to your present obligations 
you could not see your way clear to 
pay for it on a permanent basis. 
Perhaps you have thought “If it only 
cost half as much’’ you could take 
care of it and as a result be free from 
worry. 


Here is your opportunity to secure 
the amount of protection you require 
at one-half the full premium for the 
first five years. And your policy may 
be written to contain the A&tna’s 
liberal Disability and Double Indem- 
nity features, which extend further 


half as muc 


protection to you and your beneficiary. 
This policy contains cash values 
and all of the up-to-date advantages 
for which A&tna Life contracts are 
noted. 
On receipt of name, address, age and occu- 
pation, will send full information concerning 
above policy which is especially adapted for 
the man who needs more permanent pro- 
tection, 


Today’s THE DAY to Insure! 


ble 
1 West 54 Strest 


New York 


for Bnd ten years ending with 1918 New York 
Geographic Magazine 
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Three Degrees of 
_|Reader Interest 


tsa em § TQ we 


ie When a business man, whose time is worth as much 

. an hour as some workers earn in a day, spends hours 

a in reading a business magazine—that’s reader in- 

“ terest. 

k When this same executive also wants his associates 

i to read this same magazine—that’s reader interest in 

c a higher degree. 

to 

“ When he subscribes for the magazine for each of his 

4 executives and others employed by him, and has the 

” magazine sent to their home addresses—that’s reader 

. interest in the superlative degree. 

That is the kind of reader interest there is in the 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL. 

m Through it you can get your message to every im- 


portant bank in the United States. 


And in a large percentage of the cases the JOUR- 
” NAL is read in the homes where you reach the 
banker in his most receptive mood. 


Circulation (A. B. C.) 26,615 





American Bankers Association Journal 
110 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 5000 


Western Representative: CHARLES H. RAVELL 
332 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Send for a copy and learn why bankers must have it. 
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Advertising The unique argu- 
of ment advanced 


Seeatinential editorially by the 


New York Times 
Candidates that the use of 
advertising is somewhat beneath 
the dignity of a Presidential 
candidate and the implication that 
American business men who make 
use of advertising to sell their 
products are thereby doing some- 
thing that politicians should not 
stoop to do, is an argument at 
which some will smile and many 
will wonder. The analogy, says 
the Times, between advertising a 
candidate and advertising a prod- 
uct is “sordid and a little degrad- 
ing.” : 
Much is said in the heat of a 
political campaign that must not 
be taken seriously. It will prob- 
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ably puzzle many business men to 
understand why advertising is any 
more or less dignified when used 
to advertise a product than it is 
when used to advertise a candi- 
date or a political party. The ad- 
vertiser may be relied upon to 
dignify the subject of his adver- 
tisement as surely asa _ political 
speaker for a candidate may be 
relied upon to exalt the impor- 
tance and enhance the dignity of 
the issue or person for whom he 
speaks. 

Other references to advertising 
in the Times editorial are just as 
puzzling, such as “it does not fol- 
low that they (the voters of the 
country, some of whom, by the 
way, are business men and adver- 
tisers) can be roused only by way 
of assault through glaring adver- 
tisements and _ noisy _ political 
‘barkers.’” And again, “What has 
in the past made people suspicious 
of swollen campaign funds is the 
belief that in addition to legiti- 
mate but wasteful and ineffective 
advertising, vast sums are secret- 
ly passed around among party 
workers for purposes that will not 
bear the light of day.” The refer- 
ence to legitimate advertising in 
the foregoing quotation as “waste- 
ful and ineffective” does not seem 
to mean any particular campaign 
of political advertising so much 
as to infer that “wasteful and in- 
effective’ are concomitant char- 
acteristics generally of “legitimate 
advertising.” : 

The editorial as a whole might 
be regarded as an _ indictment 
of advertising. But taking into 
consideration the conditions under 
which it was written the business 
man who reads it will keep his 
tongue in his cheek. 





No The Usi ted 
Petticoat League 

Salesman— of America, un- 
No Sample er the leader 
ship of its chairman, M. Moses- 
sohn, has been conducting a fight 
against a practice that has been 
growing alarmingly during the 
last few years. We refer to the 
tendency of large buyers, such as 
resident buyers and the buyers 
for department and chain stores, 
to refuse to see salesmen and to 
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buy almost altogether from 
samples. 

The members of the Petticoat 
League not long ago agreed not 
to leave samples at resident buy- 
ers’ offices. Now the League has 
decided not to permit buyers to 
look over samples while the repre- 
sentatives of the companies that 
submitted them have to remain on 
the mourners’ bench outside. 

It has been the experience of 
these petticoat manufacturers, as 
it has of manufacturers in other 
lines, that when a buyer pur- 
chases from a sample which is not 
represented by a salesman that 
the merchandise is likely to be 
considered on price alone. When 
several competing samples are 
compared hastily by a buyer they 
are likely to look pretty much 
alike. This being the case, it is 
almost inevitable that the sample 
that is priced the lowest, other 
things being nearly equal, will get 
the order. On the other hand, if 
a salesman were permitted to 
point ‘out wherein his product 
differed from others, the buyer 
would see that other factors be- 
sides price should enter his con- 
sideration. It takes salesmanship 
to keep buying of this character 
from degenerating entirely into a 
price affair. 

The practice of buying from 
unrepresented samples is increas- 
ing enormously. The action of 
the Petticoat League will un- 
doubtedly do much to minimize 
the evil as it hurts this particular 
industry. But we do not think 
that the refusal of a manufacturer 
or a group of manufacturers to 
submit samples in the manner pro- 
scribed by the petticoat industry 
will stop the buying of merchan- 
dise from unrepresented samples. 
No doubt these large buyers will 
always be able to get enough 
manufacturers to submit all the 
samples they may care to con- 
sider. 

The advertised, branded product 
can hold its own in a comparison 
with other articles of its kind even 
though it is not represented by a 
salesman. A buyer cannot ignore 
a product that is being regularly 
asked for by his customers. He 
may be unfriendly to that product 
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and at the same time be obliged 
to buy it because of its popularity 
with his trade. 

By this we do not mean to say 
that advertising will make it pos- 
sible for a manufacturer to force 
his product through distribution 
despite the feelings of the trade. 
Bv all means the marketing path 
of a manufacturer will be easier 
if he strives to win the good-will 
of the trade through business- 
paper advertising and in other 
ways and if he employs salesmen 
to back up his advertising. On 
the other hand, the work of the 
salesmen will be easier and the 
trade advertising will be more 
resultful if consumer demand 
makes it impossible for distribu- 
tors to buy the product solely on 
an unfair price basis. 

“ ” 
This Strange “W}2t cate" 

we inquired, 
New Force— notebook in 
hand, “do you regard as most 
menacing to us as a mation?” 
The successful novelist barked his 
answer in one word. “Advertis- 
ing!” “More so than the Japan- 
ese, or the housing problem, or 
‘Abie’s Irish Rose’?” “Infinitely 
so.” He flicked the ash from his 
panetella. 

“In my first book,” he con- 
tinued, “I showed how advertis- 
ing slaughtered the imagination 
of those who embarked on it. 
That volume went into three edi- 
tions. My second work—four 
editions, by the way—revealed it 
as the leech of big business. And 
my third and greatest effort, ‘Old 
Hokum,’ exposes the advertising 
man—from hootowl glasses to 
golf clubs.” 

“Where,” we asked, “did you 
pick up all the inside stuff?” A 
gleam of suspicion, then, “I don’t 
generally mention it, but I started 
with an agency. Until,” he added 
hastily, “I saw how the whole 
rotten business was conducted.” 
“T should think your slashing 
style would be hailed by copy 
chiefs,” we put in. He swelled 
slightly. “Over their heads, they 
couldn’t get it—”’ “Why didn’t 
you try some other outfit?” we 
asked. He flushed with the 
memory of it. “TI tried six or 











eight. They admitted that my 
stuff had such a hop and a lift 
that they simply didn’t dare to 
even let a client see it. Can you 
beat that?” 

“You certainly don’t leave ’em 
a leg to stand on,” we murmured, 
admiringly. 

“They don’t deserve it,” was the 
reply. “I spent four years just 
watching, trying to make ends meet, 
and then I got the big inspiration. 
People simply ate it up! They 
never realized how they were be- 
ing kidded, until—” “Could noth- 
ing induce you to return to it 
now—sort of raise it up a plane 
or two?” He was almost offend- 
ed, “Sir, my conscience. I am 
doing a great work in exposing a 
baleful influence, and,” he waved 
a hand at the luxurious suite, “it 
is not without pecuniary reward.” 

“Was the demand strong for 
your books, right from the start?” 
we inquired, rising. “Strangely 
enough, no. You see, the Ameri- 
can people have come to eat, 
sleep, dress, ride, walk, talk, and 
read exactly as the advertising 
men advise. They may not know 
it themselves, but it’s a fact. So 
my publishers simply forced me 
to—” he waved toward a stack of 
magazines and newspapers on the 
teakwood table. 

“Inside back covers,” he said, 
proudly. We picked one up. A 
large cut depicted what Congress- 
men call a representative group 
of American citizens. Round them 
coiled a monstrous serpent, each 
gleaming scale a miniature. repro- 
duction of an _ advertisement. 
Hypnotized, the citizens gaped at 
the sinuous menace, eyes popping. 
A small insert showed the writer 
gazing sternly at the reptile. The 
headline ran, “Nine out of Ten 
Are Bunked—Are You One of 
Them?” Subhead and copy an- 
nounced that the mysterious 
poison, the stealthy advance on 
reader interest, the craftily con- 
cealed selling barbs in the smooth- 
flowing paragraphs were now 
about to be revealed. His new 


and startling volume, “Beware!” 
would make you free. 
pon, send one dollar. 

“Thats @ 
claimed. 


Clip cou- 


corker,” we ex- 
“Did you write it?” He 
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grinned. “Nope, some fellow in 
the first agency where I worked. 
My books are now their largest 
account.” 





Where Some When Ford ad- 


New vertising is men- 
tioned in Detroit, 

Advertisers the statement is 
Come From invariably made 


that Edsel Ford is responsible for 
the entry of that gigantic organ- 
ization into advertising. Probably 
he is. We are not surprised at 
the statement. 

It is possible to cite the fact 
that a certain large hardware 
manufacturer did not advertise 
until the nephew of the founder 
of the business showed the way, 
There is a newcomer in the ranks 


of hat advertisers. That com- 
pany has passed through three 
generations without advertising. 


But when the fourth generation 
came in, a knowledge of the value 
and power of advertising, together 
with -the enthusiasm of youth, 
made the company an advertiser. 

All of this points to a worth- 
while thought for those interested 
in spreading the benefits of ad- 
vertising. Briefly put, the thought 
is this: The young man rising to 
the head of a business today has 
had contact that has given him 
vision to become an advertiser. 
He is one of the great sources 
from which the new advertiser 
of tomorrow is coming. 





Walnut Growers Association 
Has Good Year 


The California Walnut Growers As- 
sociation had a most successful year 
during 1923-1924, according to the 
annual report of age 4 Thorpe, general 
manager. During this period the as- 
sociation marketed $9,060,000 worth of 
walnuts and handled 81.5 per cent of all 
the walnuts grown in the State. Growers 
were paid the gross price received for 
the nuts less only 5% per cent for 
sales, service and advertising costs. 





Made President of Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Company 


Clinton E. Little, recently manager 
of the soles and heels department of the 
United States Rubber Company, 
been elected president of the Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Beacon 
Falls, Conn. He formerly had been with 
the Beacon company as sales manager. 
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in Nome, Alaska, July 31/24. 


My dear Daniel: 


4 Today I walked into a restaurant in 


Nome for lunch. There were three men whom I knew 


te seated at a table; the fourth seat was occupied by 
a a boy of thirteen who was absorbed in the pages of 
ly a magazine. The boy was the son of the proprietor 
act and one of my friends asked him to give me hie seat, 
ise as he wae not having anything to eat. The boy made 
“4 no move. My friend asked him in a louder tone and 
“4 then shouted. Finally he had to grasp the boy by 
a the shoulder and shake him. I thought the boy must 
te be deaf. But he was merely absorbed in a story. 

“4 He got up like one in a trance and moved away to 

th. another chair in the corner, hardly lifting his eyes 
- from the page. 

ght 

Le I was interested to know the magazine which held 
4 the youngster in such a spell end walked across the 
os roqgm to look at it. It was a back number - November 


- of BOYS' LIFE. The story he was then reading was 


on a story by Arthur B. Reeve -- a Craig Kennedy story. 
re I thought you might be interested in the incident. 
year 

the Best regards, 





OCUrdAaAca 
hung 
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American Insulated Wire & Cable Co. individ- 
uals who are readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly: 





NAME TITLE WEEKLY Mon: HLy 
Nathan T. BrennerPresident Yes Yes 
Meyer B. Mervis Secretary ” “ 
Alex Saperston Traffic Manager os “4 
M. Flynn Superintendent “i . 


Information furnished by American Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
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STEPHEN FE. WHITMAN & SON 


INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALTIES 


Chocolates ana Confections 


PURE POWDERED COCOA INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE MARSHMALLOW WHIP 


« I, 
Caste Anpress “DRAGON” ESTABLISHED 1642 
MAKERS OF 
CHocovaTes & 


ConrecTIONS 


“Printers INK and’ Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy we consider very valuable and 
instructive publications and immediately 
upon arrival they are submitted: first to 
the Manager of our Advertising Depart- 
ment and his secretaries, then passed on 
to our Sales Manager and his assistants, 
and articles which are considered to be of 
particular interest to the Management, are 
marked and sent to the Executive Offices. 

“For many months back we have your 
publications filed and frequently have oc- 
casion to refer to them.” 





STEPHEN F. ™ soy, INc., 


PRESIDENT 


VARD BAIN Oommanne 


“T read Printers’ INK MontHLY and 
WEEKLY regularly. Copies remain on my 
desk for quite a while after received and 
are read more or less thoroughly not only 
by those in the department, but by a num- 
ber of others in our company. 

“Tt is interesting to note that I have 
read Printers’ INK with hardly an in- 
terruption for twenty-three years.” 





Warp Baxkinc Company, 
V. P. McKinnie, Manager Adv. Dept. 




















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


, i¥~ fact that every product 
they make is an exact duplicate 
of every product they have turned 
out, is an objection that is causing 
some manufacturers to lose busi- 
ness. 

Some concerns are getting round 
this difficulty by numbering their 
products, either consecutively or in 
serials. The number gives to the 
product an individuality which it 
would not have otherwise. 

The prevalent custom of num- 
bering golf balls is an example of 
what the Schoolmaster has in 
mind. Several of the manufac- 
turers number their balls in serial 
fashion. This gives each member 
of a foursome a means of identi- 
fying his ball in case all four 
players are using the same brand. 
It also helps to identify balls that 
become mixed up on a crowded 
course, as it is unlikely that very 
many golfers playing close to- 
gether will have balls of the same 
brand and number. 

Before the numbering system 
came into vogue, a golf ball 
manufacturer may have _ been 
penalized because of the popular- 
ity of his ball. So many balls of 
the same make may have been in 
play on a course that a lot of 
players concluded they would 
have better luck in identifying 
their balls if they used .a less 
popular brand. A foursome may 
each have desired the same brand, 
but each decided to use a. differ- 
ent brand, so as to make identi- 
fication of their “pills” easier. 
While the numbering system may 
not entirely overcome this objec- 
tion, it at least minimizes it. 

The manufacturers of tooth 
brushes are up against the same 
trouble. If all the members of a 
family use brushes of the same 
brand, there is likelihood of the 
same brush getting into more than 
one mouth. This is not a pleasant 
thought. To avoid the occurrence 
it is likely that a family would 
agree each to use a different 


brand. Fortunately that is not 
necessary. For years the manu- 
facturers of the Prophylactic 
brush have been issuing their 
product numbered. Thus all the 
persons who comprise the family 
have to do is to remember the 
numbers of their brushes. 

Other manufacturers have been 
overcoming this objection by pro- 
ducing their brushes in a series 
of colors. Of course the manu- 
facturers of any number of prod- 
ucts such as watches, machines, 
etc., number all their products, 
which makes it possible to identify 
one unit of the product from 
another. Perhaps some approxi- 
mation of this plan could be used 
by many other manufacturers not 
now employing it. 

.  * « 


Advertising copy is now cited 
as a model to be followed by edi- 
tors. The Schoolmaster attended 
a recent meeting of the Editorial 
Conference of the New York 
Business Papers, Inc., where he 
heard the importance of adver- 
tising as a guide in editorial sanc- 
tums emphasized. 

The editors had gathered to 
discuss the problem of getting 
“pep,” and interest into trade and 
technical subjects. John H. Van 
Deventer, editor of Industrial 
Management, said that editors, as 
a body, are fifteen years behind 
advertisers in the art of getting 
and holding attention. He recom- 
mended that his audience of edi- 
tors observe closely the methods 
used by their advertisers so that 
they may apply the same princr 
ples of psychology in their edt 
torial columns. 

In substance Mr. Van Deventer 
said: Advertisers have only 4 
limited amount of space in which 
to tell their stories. Their prob- 
lem, in many respects, parallels 
that of the editor. Captions must 
be found which will create reader 
interest. Illustrations and layouts 
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Read 


Escalon, California 

Sept.28th, 24. what 
Topics Publishing Co Inc. e ° 
201 Broadway : this druggist 
New York. : 
Gentlemen:- says 


Just can't keep quiet any longer. 


We take many of the drug store magazines (and 
read most of them). 


But say - when Drug Topics or your window 
uae Display Topics appears on the scene - 
well ~ the clerks have to take care of the store 
until the book is read from “kiver to kiver® and 
on your Display Topics window designe are a knock- 
out. 


If I could only get two magazinee that pertain- 
ed to the drug business, your Drug Topics and Dis- 
play Topios certainly would be my choice of all. 


Youre for better drug etore windows and better 
-meroharidising ideas. 


Youre truly, 
FORSYTH PHARMACY 











Multiply this man’s enthusiasm by 45,000 and you get a true picture of 
Drug Topics’ position in the Drug Field. 

Every day we get letters like this from retail druggists all over the United States and 
Canada. There are thousands of them in our files. ‘ o 

Drug Topics has earned its position in the drug field because it carries to the retai 
druggists of this country more practical merchandising help, more business building ideas 

n has ever been furnished to them through any other source at any price. 

You have a message for these druggists and if you can get it to them and amahe it 
tegister you will feel the results and see them reflected in larger sales and ager sang ts to 
you. Drug Topics opens the way for you to put this message over—better, quicker, more 
effectively, and at less cost than any other way that has ever existed up to this moment. 

NOTE THIS POINT CAREFULLY—The cost of advertising in Drug Foples i tower 
per page per thousand messages delivered or per thousand retail drug stores reached than 
the cost in any other publication now serving the drug field. . . 

A note from you will bring complete information, or a personal call at your office or 
factory to confer regarding your own merchandising problems in this field. Write today. 


D Trade Head ters s 
291 Broadway ue ee New York City 


—and there are 44,999 more just like him! 


TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


DRUG TOPICS 33 DRUG JOBBERS SALESMAN 33 DISPLAY TOPICS 
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COPY MAN 
WANTED 


By a_ well established 
Philadelphia Agency—Must 
have general agency experi- 
ence and be able to write 
clear, forceful selling copy. 

This is a permanent po- 
sition with good oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

State fully in your appli- 
cation just where you have 
worked, what copy you have 
written and why you 
changed connections, if in 
more than one place. Also 
what salary you expect. 

Address “J,” Box 166, 

care of Printers’ Ink. 








Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 6,631. 


It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 
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must stimulate imagination. Text 
must run smoothly; it must be 
clear and it must be brief. Be- 
cause the advertiser is paying for 
the space which carries his mes- 
sage he has, of necessity, become 
expert in handling these various 
matters so that the space will 
produce results. 

Editors, too, must fight to get 
and keep a reader’s attention. If 
they would value their space on 
the same basis as the advertiser 
who is paying real money for his 
space, they should weigh their 
words and measure their space to 
the end that the most forceful 
presentation possible be obtained, 

By studying advertising copy, 
Mr. Van Deventer said, editors 
will learn how interest is created 
and maintained page after page; 
they will get ideas for attractive 
layouts, more attention will be 
given to captions and articles will 
be no longer than is necessary to 
deliver their message clearly. 

* * * 


An advertisement that appeared 
in Pueblo, Colo., recently, makes 
the Schoolmaster wonder whether 
the use of a signature cut which 
contains a slogan run year in and 
year out is all that it is cracked 
up to be. Herman’s store in 
Pueblo wanted to do a nice thing 
and congratulate one of its com- 
petitors upon its third opening. 
The Pueblo Store Company, a 
competitor of Herman’s, had had 
a bad time. On the first opening 
the Pueblo flood wiped out the 
place. After the second opening a 
devastating fire burned it to the 
ground. Then a third time it was 
opened and Herman’s paid it a 
graceful compliment in print. Mr. 
Herman took space in the daily 
newspaper to say that the third 
opening of the store, following a 
path beset with all too many trials 
and tribulations, “prompts us to 
extend our heartiest congratula- 
tions, and we congratulate Pueblo 
on having a business house of such 
indomitable spirit and_ sterling 
character. To comparative strip- 
lings like ourselves, such a record 
is fraught with inspiration and 
indicates the rich reward in store 
for any man or business which 
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If it’s Electrical 


advertising, one naturally thinks of 


The Tucker Agency 


Incorporated 
303 Fifth Avenue New York 


Caledonia seat 


q A conference, of course, entails 
no obligation on your part 














WICE A WEEK 
OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 215,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 


mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING|NEWS 


1431-39 E. 12th St. 
Cleveland 

















If You Sell to Tourists 
Tell Them About It in 
the Tourist News 


Write for booklet 


TOURIST NEWS 


St. Petersburg Florida 





. . ’ 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies _ Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the a. by a very 
simple arrangement, and open like a 

book with all inside margins fully visible. 
oe of heavy bock board, insuring durability. 
‘overed with book cloth; lettered in gold. 
pmaTeny INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 








ENEWALS 


Subscriptions, ete. Higher per- 
centage at less cost, using 
Pallen’s New Return ‘‘Cash-, 
Order” Device. Samples FREE. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Mfrs. Columbus, 0. 
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makes integrity the fundamental 
principle. 

“Of course, Pueblo is thor- 


oughly alive to the wonderful 
asset it has in The Pueblo Store 
Company. The sharp contrast of 
its many losses during the span of 
a few short months, and its begin- 
ning anew reads like a romance. 
“We wish for them the success 
the owners have hoped for.” 
After writing this advertisement 
the owner of MHerman’s store 
wrote “Signature” at the bottom, 
sent it to the printers and it duly 
appeared in the paper. The only 
trouble with the whole affair was 
that the usual signature cut was 


You'll onze do better at 


N’S 
Phone 1800 a hd Avenue 


However, so accustomed had 
the inhabitants of Pueblo become 
to the usual slogan, that no one 
saw the humor in the signature 
line of the advertisement placed in 
such close proximity to the com- 
plimentary copy. It remained for 
Bob Herman, vice-president of the 
Albert Frank Company on a visit 
to Pueblo, to laugh at the adver- 
tisement when his brother showed 
it to him in his scrap book. The 
incident makes one wonder whether 
a signature slogan can become so 
well known by long repetition 
without change that the reader 
takes it too much for granted. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster has just had 
a practical angle of the Christmas 
slump bugaboo pointed out to him 
by J. W. O’Mahoney, president 
of the Tao Tea Company. 

The Tao Tea Company has 
started a campaign to help grocers 
sell groceries, the line they are 
familiar with, for Christmas gifts 
instead of trying to sell candy of 
other foreign items that they 
know nothing about. The idea 1s 
very simple. It consists in show- 
ing the grocery retailer how the 
preserves, olives, mayonnaise 
dressings, etc., that he has on his 
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To a Manufacturer 


Seeking Unusual Representation 
in the World’s Greatest Market 


In accordance with our policy of strictly limiting the 
number of manufacturers’ accounts to the facilities 
of our organization, we are now prepared to take on 


One Additional Account 
In Metropolitan New York 


The merchandise should be adequately advertised 
and the company financially sound. 


We know merchandising and we know this market 
—its buyers—its jobbers—its sales peculiarities. 
Each principal has been through every step of sell- 
ing, from the road to Director of Sales and Vice- 
President’s chair. Knowing the problems of man- 
agement we offer intelligent cooperation plus proved 
selling ability to this ONE Manufacturer. 


The type of merchandise is not specified as our ex- 
perience is sufficiently broad to make the nature of 
the product secondary to its merit and salability. 


Should a highly technical product be offered, we are 
prepared to associate with us an accredited expert in 
that field, if such a course seems advisable. In other 
words: A Sales Organization Is Built to Fit the Product. 


EMERSON, FORMAN & FAWCETT, Inc. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 


334 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Buy Ability 
Without Overhead 


The undersigned invites your confi- 
dential inquiries if you require ad- 
vertising service backed by mature 
experience, but don’t wish to add to 
your permanent expense the inter- 
ruptions, the office rent, the addi- 
tional stenographic help—and all the 
other necessary trimmings that go 
with a full-time executive. 

I have had eighteen successful 
years of advertising and selling; I 
am adequately equipped to devise 
practical merchandising plans and 
to carry out those to which you 
agree—and I work on a satisfaction- 
or-no-pay basis. 


Address “L,” Box 168 


Care Printers’ Ink 


COMPLETE LIST 








County Agricultural Agents, 
Home Demonstrators & Extension Specialists 


covering the entire United States. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 


County Agent & Farm Bureau 
2721 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















A Proposition for 
Reps’ @ Publishers 


A® agency man of 27 with ten years’ 
experience and a small amount of 
capital wants a connection with. an ad- 
vertising sales staff. He will make a 
nominal investment if desired or work 
on any basis to start, provided the pic- 
ture looks interesting and shows prom- 
ise to develop into a “big sang al 
Open 
_Address Mg ” 


when he delivers the goods. 
investigation and details. 
Box 164, care of P. I 
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shelves, can be made up into an 
attractive Christmas basket that 
will sell at $2.50, $3, and $3.50. 
Tao Tea salesmen are going out 
to show dealers how to fill baskets 
right out of their regular lines go 
that they will get their share of 
Christmas business and advertise 
their own goods. A can of Tao 
Tea will go into each basket, as 
will a can of coffee, a mixed line 
of other groceries and, of course, 
a sprig of holly to add Christmas 
cheer. 


* * * 


Last Christmas, Mr. O’Mahoney 
told the Schoolmaster, he tested 
his idea on the grocer in his 
neighborhood. He bought a 
couple of baskets from a nearby 
hardware store and then filled 
them with a variety of shelf 
groceries that included one or two 
items which needed an introduc- 
tion to make them popular, 
Although there were only a few 
days to Christmas, this merchant 
followed the suggestion, made up 
about twenty baskets from his 
stock, and sold them all. He 
stated afterward that if he had 
had the idea given him three 
weeks before Christmas, undoubt- 
edly he could have sold fifty such 
baskets and put in his cash box 
many of those Christmas dollars 
that he never before had known 
how to catch. 

It appears to the Schoolmaster 
that this plan of helping your re- 
tailer sell more of other lines as 
well as of yours, is an idea that 
is gaining favor among large 
manufacturers. It works both 
ways, for when the retailer sells 
another item he will try to link 
yours with it in the sale and you 
get a sale you might otherwise 
have missed. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Any special representative who will 
sell all or part of his list of newspapers 
represented in New York or Chicago or 
both, please write to Box 775, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


AM LOOKING for manufacturer of 
good selling line who desires high class 
representation in Philadelphia and ad- 
jacent territory. Commission basis. Ad- 
dress Box 772, Printers’ Ink. ° 


MERCHANDISE WANTED 
Manufacturers of articles for Mail Order 
and Agency Distribution send full in- 
formation with catalogs to Lindel Merc. 
Co., Box 774, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Will consider proposition from respon- 
sible publisher to turn over valuable trade 
paper, wonderful proposition and unlimited 
possibilities, with good-will and all sub- 
scriptions and advertising. Box 762, P. I. 
FOR SALE 
Multicolor Press, prints three colors for 
letters, almost new, fully equipped with 
motor, capacity 4500 per hour. J. . 
Bowen, 901 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


Wanted—Capital 


for a profitable, Nation-wide propo- 
sition. Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—TRADE PUBLICATION 

Must be well-established; stand thorough 
investigation and carry between $10,000 
and $20,000 advertising annually. Con- 
fidence of respondents will be fully re- 
spected. Address Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATION 
Wide acquaintanceship in advertising cir- 
cles, five years’ experience in magazine 
Promotion work, Wish to represent man- 
ufacturer, publisher or advertising con- 
cern for above cities. Box 770, P. I. 


Established 
Publishing Business 


needing more capital for expan- 
sion offers exceptional opportunity 
to invest $5,000 to $10,000. For 
particulars address, before Novem- 
ber 15th, Box 783, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago Office. 


HELP WANTED 


FIGURE ARTIST 
wanted for commercial work. An ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a first-class 
man. Onondaga Photo Engravers, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 









































We would like to hear from a SALES 
PROMOTION MAN who is capable of 
producing outstanding direct-mail sales 
literature and building up a direct-mail 
advertising department. Box 769, ©. i. 


RETOUCHER WANTED—Position open 
for a capable retoucher on mechanical 
subjects. Good pay and steady employ- 
ment to right man. Onondaga Photo 
Engravers, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 


ARTIST—For a semi-technical trade- 
paper, experienced in making finished ad- 
vertising, layouts and writing good copy. 
State experience in full, age, nationality, 
salary expected. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL AGENCY requires 
about $5,000 additional capital. Not 
speculative. High yield. Box 777, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Display Advertising Solicitors, $50.00, 
$75.00 and $100.00 per week. Plant Super- 
intendent; Classified Advertising Man- 
ager; Salesmen, $250.00 per month; other 
openings. Publishers’ Placement Service, 
401-403 Seitz Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


EIGHT SALES EXECUTIVES 
4,000—-$10,000 
Toilet Goods, Industrial, Chemical, Spe- 
cialty, Domestic, Professional Insurance. 
Chain Soda Fountain Personnel Manager. 
Potytecunic & CoMMERCIAL AGENCY 
38 Park Row, New York City 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

with agency experience, to connect with 
an agency of long standing, within com- 
muting distance of New York City. Must 
be reliable and thoroughly capable of 
handlirig accounts. In letter state ex- 
perience and salary desired. Address 
Box 780, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


Leading Trade-Paper wants high-class 
space solicitor experienced in selling in 
Construction Field. Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania territory. Commission basis. Lib- 
eral drawing account. Address Box 784, 
Printers’ Ink, 232 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
































Wanted 
Copy and Layout Man 


for Trade and Technical Adver- 
tising Department of large Elec- 
trical Manufacturer in Western 
Pennsylvania. Good opportunity 
for right man. Write, stating 
experience and salary expected. 
Box 760, Printers’ Ink. 
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SECRETARY with advertising experi- 
ence who can prepare copy, write leaflets 
and handle all the details of a department 
selling building specialties. To such there 
is a real opportunity with growing respon- 
sibility and remuneration. Box 776, P. I. 


Representatives wanted for trade-paper 
in the following centers: Chicago, Provi- 
dence, Philadelphia—big opportunity fer 
producers—commission basis with liberal 
drawing account later. Write Retail 
Jewelers Bulletin, Suite 724, .154 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


DISPLAY SIGN SALESMEN 


Choice territory open for salesmen with 
ideas and ability to make between $5,000 
and $10,000 a year in commission. As 
the largest manufacturers of Photographs 
in America, we are able to produce one 
of the most distinctive lines of Window 
and Counter Display Signs and Direct 
Advertising in the country, selling the 
large and small advertisers alike. Little 
competition. Liberal commissions. Credit 
on repeat and mail orders. Exclusive 
territory. Send full details of experience 
in first letter. SCHAEFER ROSS CO. 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


SALESMAN 


A real salesman, who is able to travel 
extensively, can learn of a very desirable 
opportunity to connect with the leading 
concern in its field. 

We have been in business since 1857 
and operate a plant containing several 
acres devoted to ideas in and on paper; 
our products and advertising service have 
been sold to thousands of leading con- 
cerns throughout the country, and our 
repeat business is very large. 

An established trade will be given to 
the salesman who can qualify, and his 
commissions on repeat business secured 
should yield an attractive income. 

Unless you are between the ages of 28 
and 45 and have had at least three years’ 
traveling sales experience in the United 
States, do not reply to this advertisement. 

Your ’phone number will assist mate- 
rially in arranging for an interview. 
Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising Man with background of 
Technical, Building and Industrial Work 
wants position with advertiser where hard 
work will bring results. Moderate salary, 
Box 765, Printers’ Ink. 





Publisher who has shown excellent results 
on paper in city of half-million seeks new 
connection. Prefer property that is run- 
down. Small salary and working interest 
or bonus. Address Box 759, P. I. 





Sales Management on Commission Basis 
Concern must be established at least three 
years and adequately financed. Specialist 
in Direct-Mail and Mail-Order Selling. 
Competent Organizer. Box 771, P. I. 





Printing Estimator—Familiar with al! 
costs of paper, art, copy, engraving, etc. 
Recently connected with large printing 
and advertising concern as estimator; de- 
sires similar connection. Box 794, P. I. 





SECRETARY 


Young woman with thorough training in 
publication work; literary; expert stenog- 
rapher, Experienced, dependable, capable 
of assuming responsibility. Box 766, P. I. 





TIMELY CARTOON OR 
COMIC STRIP 
Suitable for weekly newspaper or maga- 
zine. Can be syndicated. Write for par- 
ticulars. Address Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 





Ambitious Young Copy Writer 


Experienced in editing, proofread- 
ing, and secretarial work. Box 
773, Printers’ Ink. 


PART TIME—COPY MAN 


Now employed; has time to handle a 
few small accounts by mail. Address 
W. E. S., Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED | 
Advertising Sales Promotion Man 


A large national advertiser, manufactur- 
ing a line of high-grade merchandise 
wants a man, mature but still young, 
to show retailers how to advertise and 
merchandise—sales promotion work. 

e man we are looking for must have 
sales ability, personality and a practical 
experience in retail advertising. 

He will not be expected to sell mer- 
chandise, but his job will be primarily 
one of educating our retail dealers to 
take better advantage of the opportunities 
they have with our line. 

This is an unusual opportunity for the 
right man, who has real ability of his 
own and who wants to be associated in a 
big way with one of the absolute leaders 
of this country in advertising and in- 
dustry. Address Box 787, Printers’ Ink, 
230 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl., stating 
age, experience, previous connections and 
salary expectation. 





AN ASSISTANT 


I. C. S. student, 25 years of age, 3 years’ 
experience, understanding marketing, copy 
production, etc., wishes position as assist- 
ant to busy executive. Address Box 792, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Office Manager well known advertising 
agency desires new connection. Several 
years experience, foreign trade journal 
publicity and office management. Epis- 
copalian, married, college education, fine 
personality with capital to __ invest. 
SELECTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE, 
INC., 30 East 42d Street. Vanderbilt 8240. 


Direct Sales Specialist 


Ten years’ experience conducting suc- 
cessful campaigns for companies sell- 
ing by mail and through canvassers. 
Can take one more New York account. 
Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 
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Your ATTENTION is solicited. Avail- 
able for Philadelphia, Production Man for 
agency, or Advertising Manager for Man- 
ufacturer. Thoroughly familiar with Art 
Work and Layouts, Printing and Cuts, 
Planning and Service. Box 793, P. I 





Advertising Salesman—FExperienced, suc- 
cessful worker, well acquainted with New 
York and Eastern agencies, large national 
advertisers, also class and trade fields, 
available for publisher needing first-class, 
reliableman; best references. Box 782, P.I. 





Advertising Assistant—Young man, 28; 
good stenographer. Trained advertising 
practice, 314 years New York University. 
Analytical; can write easily and proceed 
consciously to point (proof or facts). Un- 
derstands copy development as an art. 
Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 


Work, Then More Work, Wanted—A 
real job in copy or general production by 
aggressive young business woman—agency 
or publishing house; five years’ experi- 
ence; college trained; forceful, original 
writer on wide variety of subjects; New 
York or Cleveland connection. Address 
ZLB, 612 Lincoln Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Young college-educated man who has suc- 
cessfully managed the advertising depart- 
ment and participated in sales work of 
large automotive accessory manufacturer 
desires similar position or that of assistant 
sales manager with established manufac- 
turer. Ability to plan campaigns, copy 
and sales material. Box 767, P. I. 


BUYER OF PRINTING 

who has had eighteen years of practical 
experience in printing offices—the last six 
years in executive capacity—available. 
Knows estimating and modern production 
methods thoroughly. Has personally pur- 
chased everything connected with print- 
ing, and knows the New York market 
thoroughly. One who, through wide tech- 
nical and practical experience, can mate- 
tially reduce your printing bill without 
sacrifice of quality. Box 774, P. I. 


ART DIRECTOR—Free-lance work. Ex- 
ceptional college graduate, twenty-nine 
years of age, married, where bigger and 
better opportunity than at present is af- 
forded. Now employed. Salary commen- 
surate with demonstrative ability. Studied 
and practiced architecture, free-lance 
artist, thoroughly familiar with layouts, 
cuts, illustrations and composition. Knows 
Printing and engraving business and is 
qualified as art director or visualizer. 
SELECTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE, 
INC., 30 East 42d Street. Vanderbilt 8240. 


BUYING GOOD PRINTING, 
ENGRAVINGS AND PAPER 
IS MY SPECIALTY 
Through circumstances I am available to 
offer my services to an establishment 
who can use a man of my ability. 

Four years in own printing business; 
also printing broker. Previously, three 
years assistant purchasing man in a very 
large organization. Good habits, married, 
age 29, executive type, opportunity to do 
big things very essential. Box 785, P. I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 










ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 









We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





RESULTFUL COPY 


Many years copy chief for leading 
New York agencies on big accounts. 
Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE—Unusually well- 
trained young woman, possessing initia- 
tive and strong personality. Twelve years’ 
business experience. Capable of manag- 
ing large department; handling volumes 
of details. Knowledge of bookkeeping 
and accountancy. Good correspondent. 
Former credit and adjustment manager 
of large organization. Box 778, P. I. 








Sales Executive or Assistant—He is 35, 
American, excellent education, broad ex- 
perience in all phases connected with 
sales. Has sold a diversified line of prod- 
ucts, traveled extensively, six years as 
executive, clever sales correspondent hav- 
ing considerable advertising experience. 
He has ability and determination, trained 
to think clearly and act quickly and 
would prove an asset to an organization 
desiring a man appreciating loyalty to : 


permanent connection. Box 786, 





YOUR GROWING BUSINESS 


needs only a Prospectus an investor will 


read—not wade through—vwritten in force- 
ful advertising copy style. Every step 
logical---every statement proven. Shrewd 
analysis of assets, costs, market and 
profits will bring you. 
CAPITAL FOR EXPANSION 

I specialize in analytical Prospectus writing. 
Strictly confidential. Legitimate businesses 
only. Highest references. R. Cavanagh, 
25 Meadow Lane, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Advertising Salesman and 
Copywriter 


Wide and thorough experience in Trade- 
Paper Field. Have plenty of pep and 
ideas, but believe hard work is the 
main thing in getting business. Now em- 
ployed—only reason for change is desire 
for bigger opportunity. Can show proof 
of producing ability. Salary or commis- 
sion. Box 768, Printers’ Ink. 
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The Buying 
BOSTON 


UST as bank clearances are an un- 

failing barometer of business, so is 
bank advertising a reliable guide to the 
purchasing power of a newspaper’s 
readers. 


The most valuable medium for your 
message is that newspaper whose sub- 
scribers have the financial ability to re- 
spond to your appeal. And in Boston 
that paper is the Herald-Traveler. 

Year after year the Herald-Traveler 
carries more lines of financial advertising 
than any other Boston daily. Many finan- 
cial advertisers use it exclusively. Month 
in and month out, the Herald-Traveler 
goes into the homes and offices of buying 
Boston, influencing a vast market that 
no other Boston newspaper covers. 

“Business Boston” and “Mistress Bos- 
ton Goes to School” are two valuable 
booklets that should be in the hands of 
every thoughtful advertiser who looks 
toward this great market. They explain 
in detail the reasons for Boston’s peculiar 
advertising problems. They will show 
you clearly how to make your Boston 
campaign pay as it should. 

Both booklets will be sent you, gratis, 
upon request on your business stationery. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Chicago Tribune Oceanic 


Edition Expands 
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The Tribune announces herewith the completion of arrange. 
ments, effective January 1, 1925, for the consolidation of its 
Oceanic edition with the Ocean Times. It will be known as 
The Chicago Tribune-Ocean Times, and will be circulated on 
the leading ocean liners while at sea. 


Hi || 


| This new ocean-going morning newspaper will include in 
its columns the summarized result of the vast news gathering 
resources of The Tribune, its European edition and The 
New York News, as well as Tribune features, cartoons, 
comics and pictures. 


Among the 29 ships on which arrangements for the distri- 
bution have already been made are, the Leviathan, Majestic, 
Olympic, Homeric, George Washington, America, Republic, 
Belgenland, Lapland, Zealand, President Roosevelt, President 
Harding, Ohio, Orduna, Orbita, Orca, Doric, Pittsburgh, 
Baltic, Cedric, Canada, Regina, Canopic, Adriatic, Megantic, t 
Celtic, Arabic, Minnewaska and Minnetonka. t 


These vessels, according to statistics compiled at Ellis Island, 
carried between one-third and one-half of all the first and 
second class passengers who crossed the Atlantic during 1923. 


Many advertisers already have shown their appreciation of 
the exceptional medium offered them for display before an 
unusual buying public, by contracting for space in this 
new medium. 





For further particulars address Stephen Brigham, 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Chicags Tribune 
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